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A Perfect 1 Floor 
Finish 


We have produced, after many years 
of experimenting, a floor finis S 
the beautiful and characteristic satin 
j like appearance of the waxed finish 
without its objectionable f re 
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We have published at great expense,a beautiful 8xII 


24-page book, entitled “The Home Ide al,” by Margaret dries with a beautiful satin finish, is not 
Greenleaf, profusely illustrated with 12 artistic half- slippery, does not s 
page half-tones of interiors from life, also 14 colored spot with water, wears s 


panels in dead stained finish, showing the effects requires little care. ‘aie 
upon various woods. It is full of advice and suggestion We will be pleased to s Do! THE. (RAFTERS 








by a writer of exquisite taste and long experience, in- 
cluding furnishings, decorations, hangings, and color Tequest, further particulars 1 a wood 
schemes for costly as well as simple houses—new and panel showing the beautif fect of t 


rea Buc “a it Arcy Gaw, Mary Mower, 
old. Thoroughly practical. Sent postpaid for rocents Florsatin finish. asi Breas | tT 


7 Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
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(stamps or silver). 1 for Wall Decoration, Furniture, Elec- 
CHICAGO VARNISH CO. 3 2273.20.28 fcas reteset 
e 22 Vesey Street, New York xpensive way ] 
Mr. Herbert Stone, Mrs. Emma D. Clayton 
11 Eldredge Court, Chicago, Illinois. = 
permit me to pay Studio and Residence: 
professional tribute to the editorial policy which is maintaining the high standing of this 1505 Chicago Avenue 
useful, practical, entertaining magazine. Of the eight publications which monthly come Evanston 
to my home, it is the only one in my very busy life which I never fail to read clear Linens I 
through. There must be real merit in a magazine that will hold the interest of a woman ; re iets brish F 
in the writing business. I have been on the staff six years, a year of which I was Sunday — Nobelties ene f 
editor, so I do not speak idly when I express my appreciation of your success. ‘ t 
Very truly yours, L. F. Oriental Embroideries and Stuffs 0 
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correct and artistically perfect. 
hands and pendu- 
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J Made in a variety of woods and f 
beautiful leaded and other decorated 
to suit every place and purse. 
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pS HIS is one of the many 
suggestions which we have 
to offer to persons who 
love Old New England Styles. 
Furniture may also be obtained 
from us in the unfinished state 
to be stained to suit purchaser 
or to match interior decorations. 
A postal request will bring 
pictures of 150 distinctive pieces. 
Pencil sketches from persons 
who have ideas of their own will 
bring information and prices. 
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32 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 






















would you rather do? 


Stick to the old-fashioned carpet 

tack and put up with bruised fin- 

gers and aching back, torn carpets 
and sharp tack ends that it is impos- 
sible to get out of the floors ; or would 
you prefer to use the 


New Double-Headed Tack 


that is easy to drive ? A child can draw 
them. The heads never come off. May 
be used over and over. Are handy for 
many other purposes around the house 
Put up in sc and ioc packages. At 
grocers, hardware, and department 
stores. Fully patented. There is no 
substitute. If not at the store, send 
§ cents for package. 


Pritchard Mig. Co. 
187 Main St., W., Rochester, N. Y. 


Novelty makers to the 
American pe 
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A pleasing 


BISSELL’S ““Cyco” 
Bearing Carpet Sweeper 


Solves the Holiday Gift Problem. 
If you are in doubt what to buy for mother 
wife, sister, or friend, remember that Bissell’s 

“Cyco"’ Bearing Sweeper never fails to 
please, and it isa constant reminder of the 
giverforten years. Itreduces the labor 
of sweeping 95%, confines all the dust, 
brightens and preserves the carpets, 

and will outlast forty brooms 

s to t. dea 
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Price, 22.50 to 84.50 
Bissell Carpet 
Sweeper Co., Dept. A. 
(Largest Sweeper Makers 
in the world) 
Grand Rapids, 
Nich. 
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The Eta, Bronze Verdegrene, Price, $3.50 








Bayberry Dips 


make unique Holiday Gifts. 
hand-made. 


a box, sent postage prepaid, for One 


Dollar. 


They are 
Six dips packed nicely in 
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608 West 
Congress 
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Chicago 
| Illinois 





A Portfolio sent upon 
request 
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“THE HIGHROAD” 


Just published by Herbert S. Stone & Co., 
is the story of an ambitious American widow, 
who determines to give her daughters the 
social advantages which she herself lacked. 
She is clever enough to succeed in spite of 
poverty and obscurity. The story of the way 
she plays her réle and marries her daughters 
off to the rich and great is said to be im- 
mensely entertaining. It bears every evidence 
of being a record of spicy facts, but the author 
insists that it is all fiction. 











MISS GREENLEAF'S AID AND SUGGESTIONS 


ARE AT YOUR COMMAND 


T is with much pleasure that we are able to announce that we have secured 


,as Consulting Decorator, 


the services of Miss MARGARET GREENLEAFP, of New York City, the noted writer upon house em- 

bellishment. Miss GREENLEAF will be a regular member of our staff, and will furnish, without charge 
to our patrons, complete color schemes and suggestions for a single room or entire h« use, including walls 
draperies, furniture, tiles, and fixtures. Owners and builders of apartments and hotels will find her advice 
invaluable, whether for new structures or in refurnishing and decorating, 
the advice of Miss GREENLEAF of the highest value, as her artistic taste will solve satisfactorily the 
problem which many home builders have found so puzzling, namely, a harmonious scheme for an entire 
establishment. (3° Please refer to our announcement on the opposite page. 
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** Our business is to make homes more beautiful” 


Hand-Made Indian Rug, $9.00 


We contract with the Pueblo Indians to weave rugs and can sell 
the genuine article at about half the prices charged at retail. 
Fine native wool 30xso-in. rug, in rich red, black, and white, 
like picture, worth $16.00, delivered prepaid for $9.00. 
Fine, close weave that will last a lifetime. Can be returned if 
not satisfactory. We can supply any size, color, or design 
woven toorder, Wecarry large stocks of the very finest grade 


of native wool Navajo Indian blankets, personally selected b 

us at the Reservation. Illustrated 32-page catalogue of Pueblo 

Rugs, Mexican Drawn Work, and Indian Goods FREE 
THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. 

Deer. 52-R. 
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HENRY B.HYDE 


Actions today bring 
Results for the future 
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| ; Whose Idea? 


Ask us anything but 
that! 









We believe in courtesy, 

but the same question over 
and over becomes a 

little monotonous. Of 
course one can’t be blamed 
for the question, as our 
shop is filled with hand-made 
candlesticks, lamps, stools, 


chests, lamp shades of 
many kinds, calendars, and 
odds and ends quaint and 
curious, which prove 

our artistic craftiness. 
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DONT WISH 


that you and your family may q 
always have as much reason for thanks- 
giving as you have now. Act and make 


Stbacite) ap tam 


A policy in the EQUITABLE on the New 
OFeselatehblelotcee belcha-Bbeelsehae Deleledi nes Sele 


plan will provide a yearly income for 
your family — commencing just when 
they need it. Or it will provide a yearly 
income for yourself —- commenemg 
just when you need it. 


Splendid opportunities for men of character to act as representatives: 
Write to GAGE E. TARBELL, 2 %? Vice President. 


For full information fill out this coupon or write The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 120 Broadway, N.Y 


Dept. 109. 


Please send me information regarding a Continuous Installment Endowment for $ 
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Write for this book FREE—** The Proper Treatment for Floors,”’ if you want to k 
your floors, woodwork, and furniture beautiful with but little work and expense. It tells you just what you want 
to know from removing old finish to producing an elegant polish on any kind of wood. 

Tells the most appropriate kind of wood for the parlor, bedroom, and kitchen. 
finishing that will surprise you. Sent wjth compliments by the manufacturers of 


Johnson's 
Prepared Wax 


“A Complete Finish and Poltsh for All Wood” 


10w how to keep 


Gives facts about wood 
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1, 
ll 


Prevents heel marks and scratches from showing. 
adhere. 

For sale by all dealers in Paint—'4 pound cans, 30 cents each; 
pound ; 4,5, and 8 pound cans, 50 cents per pound. 
dealer will not supply you. Accept no substitutes. 


Gives a high polish to which dust and dirt will not 


2 cent 


if 
H. B.-11. 


1 and 2 pound cans, 60 c¢ 
Delivered to your door upon receipt of price, 
Remember, the book is FREE. Ask for edition 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


“The Hardwood Floor Authorittes.” 
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A JACOBEAN 


N interesting example of Ja- PANELED IN OAK, INLAID 
cobean decoration and fur- 
niture is shown in the dining-room designed by Messrs. 
Gillow and Company, of London. ‘The paneling is oak, with 
an effective inlay in black and yellow. The built-in cupboards and 
over-mantels are characteristic of the period when there was a 
close relation between walls and furniture. Chairs and tables were 
of the simple, sturdy designs imported from Holland and Flanders. 
Dutch influence had been a potent factor in English furniture- 
making since the latter part of the sixteenth century, and was 
strengthened by the accession of William of Orange. 
In this country we have reproduced the furniture and wood- 
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NES ee 


DINING-ROOM 


WITH BLACK AND YELLOW work of the English eighteenth 
century with marked fidelity, but 
we have neglected the seventeenth century with its richer legacy. 

lew millionaire homes in this country contain Jacobean rooms, 
Our decorators have perhaps feared that the massive qualities of 
this period would be out of tune in an American house, forgetting 
that the French styles of the seventeenth century are equally pon- 
derous, and not nearly so livable. 

It is a matter of regret that the possibilities of wood paneling 
are so little understood in this country. Except in the houses of 
the wealthy, paneling is seldom seen. In less costly houses it would 
be economy to use wood more extensively in the interior work. 








AN OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE—SILVERGATE 


ONSIDERED as a science, 
there is no people upon the 
face of the globe whose success in home-building compares 
with that achieved in the United States. The heating 

and lighting appliances we have would distinguish us to be far 
in advance of other nations did these two items represent the sum 
total of our excellence, which they do not. Moreover, the average 
American is so well informed upon the hygiene of domestic science 
as to make it hardly worth the writer’s while to enumerate all the 
discoveries we have made therein. Every owner of a country 
house can tell you off-hand the numerous and varied requirements 
incident to the up-to-date dwelling. He can make you a_ fair 
diagram, showing the arrangement of rooms and conveniences to 
best serve the 

mechanism of ? 

a particular 
ménage. In a 
general way, 
he can specify 
from memory 
the sanitary 
plumbing ap- 
paratuses, the 
coal and gas 
ranges, the tes- 
selated wain- 
scots and pave- 
ments, the par- 
quet floors, the 
electric wiring, 
the gas-piping, 
the necessary 
amount of win- 
dow space for 
light and venti- 
lation, the cold 
storage, the 
proper sort of 
ice-box, the dry 
and airy cellar. 
He has his idea 
about drainage, 
about various 
patent applian- 
ces, and he is 
continually informing himself still further upon the subject of 
improvements heralded from year to year by the building trades. 
So far, the American leads the civilized world. 

But if we choose to regard our achievements no longer in the light 
of a science, but as an art—because, animal comfort once attained, 
there arise numerous spiritual and ethical considerations in the 
building of a home which belong purely to the realm of art—it is 
then whatever pride the American is justly entitled to by reason 
of his prodigious scientific attainment begins to fail him, and is 
finally lost altogether, as he faces another state of things which 
he has had, hitherto, little time to consider seriously for commercial 
reasons, and made possible by the inalienable right everybody has 
had in the United States since the days of Andrew Jackson to build 
whatever he pleases. Through the abuse of this right, a major 
portion of our home architecture has descended into something a 
little better than a huge national burlesque, whereat every thought- 
ful citizen should want to cry out with Hamlet in the play, ‘“‘Angels 
and ministers of grace, defend us!’ 

It is so very humiliating to have to admit that in the design of 
the dwelling-house we have learned of art scarcely anything worth 
learning for fifty years, while in the course of a century have we 
not positively retrograded? With all his progression, his cultiva- 
tion, his reading, his travel, like as not the architect finds his astute 
client’s taste in architecture to be limited to the typical modern 
design he has extracted from that pitiful device of commercialism 
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bounds the minute he comes 
in contact with 
the better kind 
of architectural 
development. 
It must be that 
his architee- 
tural education 
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ed and stunted 
by the unwhole- 
some diet the 
iron-bound ex- 
igencies of com- 
mercialism 
have prescribed 
for enriching it- 
self while starv- 
ing art. Com- 
mercialism has 
but one passion, 
and that is to 
make every- 
thing pay, no 
matter how hid- 
eous it has to 
be, no matter 
how you en- 
croach upon the 
ethical rights of 
your neighbor, 
no matter how 
mean the class 
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THE HOUSE 


phere that usually surrounds an old-fashioned house, the reader 
may wish to know its cost, or rather the cost of one erected on 
similar lines, I will frankly confess I have but an approximate idez 
of what such a venture would mean to him financially. I dare say 
he may guess as accurately as any one. To build one’s self a house 
like Silvergate, one could expend $10,000 very easily, though this 
amount of money might be entirely unnecessary, too; and in certain 
localities it is quite possible that the design could be duplicated 
creditably for a little more than half that sum only. I should be 
very sorry if, confidentially, price was the main consideration and 
first to claim your attention to any subject which you find illus- 
trated by Tue Housrt Breautiru.. For the sake of goodness, for 
the sake of making the world a happier, more charitable, and more 
beautiful world to stop in, don’t look at the matter in that merce- 
nary light! 

Perhaps you will be able to call to mind the last time you saw 
Edwin Booth play “Richelieu.” Of course you have not forgotten 
the wonderful vellow satin gown, trimmed with sable, he wore in 
the first act, and which now hangs in a glass case at “The Players,” 
in Gramerey Park. And you will remember the scene with Julie 
de Mortimar, whom the cardinal thought paid a little too much 
attention to the colors of her lover’s cos- 
tume, let us say its commercial value; how 
gently he reproved her, with the exhorta- 
tion, “‘Look loftier, Julie!’ Well, that is 
just my advice to the prospective home- 
builder. Look loftier! Don’t try to make 
your home pay, in so many dollars and 
cents. Be willing to sacrifice a certain per- 
centage to art and the love of God, or else 
charge it up to the same account you do 
such expensive luxuries theater tickets have 
grown to be, your bill for carriage hire, or 
vacation expenses. That is the rational 
view to be taken of the matter. You should 
reflect that vou have spiritual needs as well 
as physical ones. It is all right about your 
hot-water heater and your sanitary plumb- 
ing: one should preserve his health. But 
civilized man has a dual obligation devolv- 
ing upon him. God has given him a mind 
as well as a body, and that mind has equal 
and as exacting requirements. 

But, eliminating the terrible, all-con- 
suming question of price, explain to your- 
self what there is about Silvergate that 
commends it to you—why you like an old- 
fashioned house, anyway. Is it because it 
has become jashionable again, the new idea 
once more, history repeating itself, in other 
words? I do not think so. Is it not be- 
cause of the personal and historical element, 
Which means to you more than structural 
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lines? I am aware the Arts and Crafts 
people will tell you differently; but “man 
cannot live by bread alone,” and without 
the personal equation the lines of themselves 
will not satisfy, no matter how good, how 
simple, or structural they may be. Not 
being an architect, the technical whys and 
wherefores of your predilection for an old- 
fashioned house you may not be able to 
enumerate, but you read history, legends, 
and folk-lore, in every orthodox line; and 
all that is very dear to you. It is the his- 
torical memoirs of your own ancestors, as 
much as though you saw them bound in 
octavo volumes standing upon the shelves 
at Scribner’s, with fascinating deckle edges 
and gilt tops. In fact, you would like to 
make believe, after a fashion, that you had 
inherited the very place where, once upon 
a time, these very ancestors dwelt, and 
which it is your delight to embellish be- 
comingly, little by little, as circumstances 
permit, though never more nor differently 
than the extremely conservative etiquette 
of architectural development prescribes. 
This is the real secret of building an 
old-fashioned house. Never take a new 
house—a modern plan, that is—and try to 
make it look old. For it will not look old, 
and it is heresy besides. Always adhere 
religiously to the inspiration that has come 
to you by acquaintance with some enchanting original, and develop 
it legitimately ; that is to say, remodel, as it were, the basic Colonial 
house that is in your mind, or get some architect to do it for you. 
And lest this advice of mine, “‘remodel,” convey to the reader 
nothing sufficiently definite, let us see exactly what it means, where 
we may improve upon our venerable prototype. A delightful 
occupation this should be. The old ceilings were, perhaps, too 
high. Very well, we will lower them. They were too low; we 
will raise them. We will arrange the principal apartments to be 
en suite by the aid of sliding doors, making sure that the pockets 
for them are draught-proof. The price of much modern finery 
omitted will turn all the old doors into polished mahogany, with 
crystal and silver mountings. The old floors we find much worn 
and out of repair. What a fine excuse their condition affords for 
at least one admirable modern improvement (not scientific); i. e., 
parquet work! * Let us next remove the kitchen, originally situated 
in a distant wing, to make it a little more accessible from the dining- 
room. ‘There are disadvantages again, if we incorporate the kitchen 
in the first-story plan of the main house; but our century being one 


* Modern, with us. 
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of concentration and econ- 
omy, we may hardly do 








otherwise. Convenient 
pantry connections go 
without the saying; like- 
wise clothes-presses and 
bath-rooms, to be artfully 
worked into the second- 
story plan, besides a back 
stairway, a room or two 
finished in the attic, and 
a linen-closet. 

It is true that in colo- 
nial times the houses were, 








unhappily, too like ice- = 
houses during the long EI 


winters of New England; 
but do not imagine for a 
moment that the colonists 
enjoyed them that way. 
It was extremely trying 
upon even the most robust 
constitutions, while it 
blighted the lives of many 
fair young persons with 
that dread scourge of our 
ancestors, consumption. 
Alice Morse Earle tells us 
in one of her books, that 
John Adams, our second 
President, so hated the 
New England winters that 
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he longed to hibernate as | 





a dormouse from Novem- 
ber till spring. Therefore 














clorified, gives to the house 
half the air that fascinates. 
Contrast, again, the atmos- 
phere of this detail with 
the veranda of the modern 
\merican house; you will 
have no difficulty to recog- 
nize in the reduced cut. 
There are many other 
things besides the veranda 

all American nonsense, 
that tend to de- 
feat one’s hopes in the 

odern plan; but perhaps 
[ cannot do better than to 


+ 


nowever 


e their absence in the 
describing. 
You do not see any flimsy 
lattice-work, do you, nor 
dropsical boulders held in 
lace only by the mortar, 
nd supporting veranda 
olumns? ‘There are no 
huge plate-glass windows, 
‘eminding one only of store 
rronts. 


ouse I am 


‘There are no anom- 
ilies like landscape win- 
ws and transom. win- 
. which do not belong 
to American Renaissance, 
nor “skied”? windows. By 
\meriean Renaissance I 
allude to no “ American ec- 
style.” That term 
eclectic style,” which so 
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frequently crops out in treatises upon architecture, were you to follow 
it up, would be found to signify, as a rule, merely American nonsense 
and aberration. And I suppose there is no nation which may show 
such an imposing array of architectural nonsense as the United States 
during the last fifty years of its independence. Certainly no nation 
has evolved a national style of architecture, intentionally, as is con- 
stantly urged upon American enterprise. Such a thing could have no 
historic value, while it could not escape being vulgar and monotonous. 
American Renaissance differs from that of other countries only as 
it has been affected by the local conditions and requirements of 
America. Good Renaissance I regret to say there is a sight of 
building that is bad — is like good building, pretty much the same 
the world over, differentiated only by local color or custom. There 
are no ugly 
excrescences 
issuing from 
the roof, 
overgrown 
dormers, ete. 
The propor- 
tions of the 
house are 
the propor- 
tions that 
have been 
evolved by 
the world’s 
greatest ar- 
chitects ages 
ago. I as- 
sure you, the 
architect of 
Silvergate 
did not 7- 
vent them. 
You have 
noticed the 
proportions 
of the chim- 
neys in their 
relation to 
the size of 
the house. I 
do not be- 
lieve you will 
want to dis- 
turb that re- 
lation, ei- 


ther. Al- 
though you 
CHIMNEYPIECE IN THE LIVING-ROOM are nov an 


architect, 
something 
within tells you what is right and what is wrong, now that you 
are, perhaps, considering seriously an architectural proposition. 

The home one builds must mean something besides artistic and 
engineering skill. It must presuppose by subtile architectonic ex- 
pression both in itself and in its surroundings that its owner 
possessed] once upon a time two good parents, four grandparents, 
eight great-grandparents, and so on; that biensé nce and family 
order have flourished in his line from time immemorial —there were 
no black sheep to make him ashamed—-and that he has inherited 
heirlooms, portraits, miniatures, pictures, and rare volumes. 

Well, not further than Silvergate departs from your recollection 
of a sure enough old-fashioned house should you depart in the plans 
of the new one you are contemplating. Where modern develop- 
ment stops in this example, there it should stop with you. And one 
more important consideration, my closing paragraph shall be con- 
cerning the points of the compass. 

Always remember that the sun shines nearly all day from the 
south, half a day—the first half—from the east, and the other half, 
from the west; but never from the north. Place a new house any 
way you please in its relation to the highway, endwise, flatwise, or 
obliquely. It makes no difference. Even turn it entirely around, 











VIEW IN THE HALL 


so that the front door is where the rear door usually is, upon the 
opposite side to the approach but, above everything, make sure 














that the sunlight is going to do for your living-rooms and bedrooms 
all it will do; for the bright sunshine of America is our choicest 
inheritance, and no American can be truly happy for long without it. 
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Edmond Aman-Jean and the Japanese Influence 


HE idea that heathen and semi- 

civilized Japan could teach a lesson 

in art to Christian and highly 

finished Europe has given much 
offense to narrow-minded people, en- 
veloped in self-satisfaction and local pride. 
But it has happened thus. We have 
waked to the knowledge that civilization 
is relative; that Japan was as enlightened 
in some ways as ourselves, and had 
greater genius of a certain kind. 

It is possible that M. Aman-Jean, the 
French painter, now in the full tide of 
success, reveals more distinctly to us the 
exact nature of this influence than any 
other painter sufficiently distinguished to 
serve our purpose, as we continue the 
examination of the new movement in 
France. In Whistler’s work we _ see 
plainly how Japanese art taught the 
painter a lesson. But in that of Aman- 
Jean, something akin to imitation occurs. 
Were this Frenchman less noble and 
less original in his treatment of nature, 
the statement would be a severe criti- 
cism. But Aman-Jean can take care 
of himself and need fear no critic. His 
pictures are powerful and impressive. So 
it matters not by whom he may have been 
influenced, or what manner he may 
measurably copy. The virtues of really 
great art do not depend on technique or 
execution, but upon largeness of soul. 
The whole difficulty with the output of 
such artists as Gér6me and Bouguereau is 
to be found in smallness of conception and 
lack of nobility of soul. Nothing could be 
more perfect as technique—but soulful- 
ness rarely inspires the conception. Even 
in Géréme’s best picture, the ‘Death of 
Cesar,” the tragic solemnity of the ocea- 
sion is made frivolous by the trumpery 
details and insistence upon ivory finish. 


COMFORTABLE FINISH 

Aman-Jean’s painting is never rough. 
Seen in a large gallery filled with other 
pictures, it gives the impression of being 
finished. Let us draw the line of demarea- 
tion very distinctly between overwrought 
polish and comfortable finish. Rudencss 
has some advantages in its intensity of 
statement and brilliancy of effect, but it 
shocks many people; possibly deservedly 
so. No one can dispute the right of the 
majority to demand freedom from wild 
handling which they cannot comprehend. 
The fact that Monet is the most brilliant 
painter of sunshine the world has ever 
seen does not count for much in the eyes 
of those who cannot conceive what he is 
trying to express. On the other hand, 
when Géréme wearies us with laborious 
polishing which destroys all brilliancy, we 
have the same right to be dissatisfied. 

Therefore, Aman-Jean takes the middle 
course, and paints reasonably smoothly, 
yet freely enough to maintain his clearness 
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of tone and color. Gérdéme gives us pure 
purple and yellow coats and highly tinted 
draperies because he never could secur 
clear half-tones or anything better than 
muddy grays. The man we describe can 
do wonders in the way of painting ricl 
grays, and never allows crude purple o1 
yellow garments to tear out our eyes 
Aman-Jean’s schemes lor are bot 
rowed from the Japanes t from the 
colors of the cheap fans or the prints to be 
purchased at a frane apiece in any print 
shop on the back streets of Paris, but fro1 
those remarkable first editions of Japanes 
prints which are only to be found in th 
hands of the special dealers or in private 
collections of exacting connoisseu! hese 
prints resemble the Japanese paintings of 
course, but are still more tend 
nous in color. Any one who would en 
hance his acumen in regard t ipa 
bilities of color to show itself refined 
brilliant, and exquisitel harmonious 


should go out of his wa st 

Also, they may teach us 

unexpected results may secul 
colors; effects never 
painters in oils until the f thi 
Orientals had opened n 
new truths. Aman-Jean’s vings of 
this lead have resulted in sort of esti 
able originality inasmuch as they reve 
the ability of a man to create new tones it 
oils, which are like and st nlike thi 
colors he studied. Ther somethin 
very fascinating in this effort, because of 
the impossible problem undertaken and 
because of the unexpect resultant 
effects. 

The Japanese painters f course 
the printmakers, render t npressions 
of nature in flat tones her color 
or black-and-white. The faces in thei 
pictures suggest no 
bones; that is, there is no 1 
ing to suggest solidity) in \ 
is a flat tone of paper o! t lines 
hint at features; nothing D 
are treated in the same vatterns 
of the brocades painted or printed on the 
flat surface without regard to t fFit 
out of the goods in each | yal 
ese pay no attention t 
objects which they represent. Cs 
well-placed lines suggest that the wre 
folds in the goods, but o1 | not pick 
up a handful of the puffed-out stuff; it 
does not seem to have any protuberance 
For many centuries the habit has growr 
(in European art) to astonish the world 


with skill in making things stand out 


Certainly this skill has its virtues; it 
would be foolish to deny the beauty of a 
well-modeled head. But the continue: 


i this direction may finally become 


tiresome. Many artists lose 
more important matters in their 
to express solidity of projections. 
these important matters is 
quality, and this calls up the 
discussions which have tormented 
nd painters for centuries: 
picture tell a story first of all, or 
primarily designed to decorate 
1? Of course both these results 
ite and essential. Each painter 
to the one or the other according 
ling. The Japanese lean to the 
effect. It is pretty sure that 
ntion to the projection of forms 
way from the decorative effect. 
ying of flat tints and sufficient 
’ suggestion only of modeling 
ore decorative treatment. It is 
ainting (and engraving) that the 
idhere to the decorative flat 
ll other forms of art (as sculp- 
literalists in the extreme. 
this treatment of paintings is 
limitations (ignorance) or 
is the result of following, 
enturies, the Chinese treat- 
ich is the prototype of their pie- 
ng, it is useless here to discuss. 
positively asserted, that the 
far outdone their Chinese 
rs in this way of using flat tones, 
hev have also excelled the rest 
| in securing that decorative 
which we speak. There is 
Praxiteles to Puvis de 

s, to compare with it. 


+} 


Ve 


E DECORATIVE QUALITY 


bsence of modeling in the Japanese 
orret ted by the use of magnifi- 
lines which suggest solidity. 

) be pen lines, but are actually 

the point of a fine brush, most 
inipulated, in some cases 

ind in others excessively 

lanv Europeans used similar lines 
ts long before the Japanese in- 
s felt [ have no recollection of 
ilar lines by Aman-Jean, who 
tention to the Japanese prac- 


s respect (as in several others), 
his European edueation freely in 
ough using it but slightly. 
ts his solidities interfere with 
motive of his pictures. 
mind, then, the very slight 
each face and figure, let no 
prevail that the work lacks 
realism as far as it goes in this 
One of the admirable features 
k is the consummate skill dis- 
nodeling just enough and with 
mfidence. It is matter to make 
marvel. Each student is in- 
expend the extreme seale of his 
| shade in securing modelings. 
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Aman-Jean can do enough of it (and never 
too much) with the tenderest application 
of his well-trained brush hand. 

At the Paris Exposition of 1900 there 
were six canvases from the easel of Aman- 
Jean, all of considerable size, four of them 
portraits. But it is essential that we 
remove from our minds all preconceived 
ideas of portrait-painting. These are all 
studies in effect of the kind here described, 
in no way resembling other portraits. It 
is impossible, however, to escape the 
impression that the inventions of Whistler, 
and the battles which he fought, made this 
painting possible and prepared the public 
to accept it. While not like Whistler’s, it 
recalls the same feeling and is an 


edge—the whole of darkened beech wood. 
Exactly at the center above is a tiny 
painted panel, on the flat of the board, 
and this is delicately bordered by a bead 
of slightly contrasting wood. 
side, about one-eighth from the bottom, 
is another painted panel, suggestive of a 
man at work in a metal-worker’s studio. 
Below and above these side panels are 
slightly incised lines and raised dots, 


almost invisibly gilded, and in patterns of 
The center of the bottom of 


the new art. 
the frame contains a fourth panel, a painted 
landscape. These four painted panels on 
the frame are bluish, like the background. 
Observe that the words “delicate” and 


On either 


means of some stems of a bush in the 
landscape behind. The flesh color of the 
face, though agreeable, does not declare 
itself strongly, nor does the black hair, 
nor the low-toned white gown spotted 
with orange damask patterns. The pea- 
cock is of the colors to be expected, but 
quiet. Field, houses, and sky all unite in 
making a low-toned background, 
with no disturbance. Nothing could be 
stiller than this picture. Silence is golden! 
Then there were two wall panels, in rose 
and green; with rather more rosy blood in 
the faces, and greens in several strange 
Variations; rose blossoms on a trellis, all 
flat, but admirably drawn (Japanese treat- 
ment)—one gown orange-rose, the 


cool, 





application of the same principles. 

The most interesting of the por- 
traits by Aman-Jean at the Ex- 
position of 1900 was that of the 
sculptor Dampt, working at a 
statuette in his studio. All the 
accessories to the figure suggest 
the sort of sculpture which has 
distinguished this man, namely, 
metal work. ‘The artist-work- 
man, here depicted the size of 
life, is clothed in garments of 
peculiar cut, all in various ton- 
ings of brown-gray, not much 
departing from the color of the 
leather apron which he wears 
This play in browns is contrasted 
very tenderly with broken blues 
in the background. It is a simple 
spread of bluish color, but not 
absolutely flat, as the Japanese 
would make it. It has the oriental 
flatness and it has it not. In 
using the words “blue” and 
“brown,” we must understand 
these colors as peculiarly oriental ; 
as much so as oil paint permits 
] spoke of the work as ‘“‘decora- 
tive,” but did not mean to suggest 
gay contrasts or startling effects, 
but rather that treatment which 
causes the painting to fit the wall, 
a panel nearly flat, like the wall 








AMAN-JEAN—‘*PORTRAIT”’ 


(Luxembourg 


other pale gray-rose. In the first 
picture was a second figure (some- 
what behind) in quiet blue gar- 
ments, and in its companion panel, 
a straw hat with strings of quiet 
black. Though so still in treat- 
ment, these pictures were as 
strong in handling and as impos- 
ing in color as anything on the 
walls of the gallery full of solid 
works. 

The accompanying illustration 
belies the picture represented 
(which is in the Luxembourg), 
because the photograph searches 
out the brush marks distressingly, 
making a surprising amount of 
scratchiness and unrest, whereas 
the surfaces are all quiet and flat, 
like those in a Japanese painting. 
However, one may judge of the 
simplicity of the composition and 
the exceeding resemblance to an 
oriental work—simple, dignified, 
and reposeful. It is called “Por- 
trait of a Young Woman.” The 
handling is very frank, but not 
disturbed or rough. The paint is 
“mat” and in no way polished 
to smoothness. Che modeling of 
the head is slight, but sufficient. 
A curious oriental red, something 








surface. Nothing could be more 

sober, simple, or retiring. The sculptor 
appears to be wrapped in deep thought, 
and the presentation is appropriately 
silent. It shows a solemn man at a solemn 
moment. Seriousness pervades the space 
which he occupies. Flat as it is, there is 
some depth of space within the frame. 

This description might recall what | 
have said of Carriére’s pictures; but the 
purpose of the two painters is different. 
Carriére seeks for aérial depth, smoky 
depths, reaching far inward. He indulges 
in strong modelings (though so mysteri- 
ous), and in no way recalls this oriental 
flatness of Aman-Jean. Carriére’s work 
does not suggest a mural decoration. 

The frame of the portrait we now exam- 
ine suggests the sentiment of l’art nouveau, 
being a simple flat board with slight inner 
flat depression and a trifle of raised outer 





“tender” oecur frequently here. The cloth- 
ing, the face, the frame, and these decora- 
tions on the frame all keep to the same 
harmony, though never monotonous. 
Next this is a canvas by no means 
brown; a woman and peacock, with land- 
scape background. Most artists would 
see in this opportunity for striking effect. 
Aman-Jean keeps to the opposite course 
and makes it all as silent as possible. 
always adhering to the Japanese principle 
of flat tones and no efforts at chiaroscuro. 
The picture does not depend on an arrange- 
ment of light and shade, but on flat masses 
of colors. Both the peacock and the 
figure are drawn with very straight lines, 
to produce an effect of dignity. The lines 
of the bird are nearly up and down, and 
over its head the direction of the mass to 
the top of the canvas is maintained by 


different from anything I have 
ever seen attempted in oils, per- 


vades the dress waist. It comes near 
being violet, but leans more to red. The 


skirt is a darkish Japanese brown, and 
over the arm there is a peculiar orange- 
toned scarf. 

I have said, in recent articles on these 
painters who are saving the reputation of 
France so vigorously, that it was a school 
of romance in treatment but not in subject 
matter. All these figures are as true and 
literal in their as possible. It is 
the management which astonishes. It 
makes all the pictures by the classicists 
appear stilted in treatment, artificial in 
pose, and rather commonplace. Anything 
which is new is interesting. When it ‘is 
superbly tender but forceful, juicy in 
color but reserved and dignified, peculiar 
but never outrageous, we may hail it as a 
new triumph. 


pe ses 
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A FEW MODERN PHASES 


T is interesting to observe that the in- 
fluence of women is growing more and 
more noticeable every year in con- 
nection with domestic architecture. 

This is a matter for congratulation. If it 
is true of writing—as it undoubtedly is— 
that those who produce the most influen- 
tial literature are the ones who write of 





the things 
they have 


personally 
heard, seen, 
or suffered, 
so it must 
be true of 
architec- 
ture that 
those who 
produce the 
most ad- 
vantageous 
innovations 
in the pop- 
ular field of 
home build- 
ing are the 
ones who, through personal experience, 
have learned the imperative demands of 
daily domestic life—the domestic life that 
seeks to ally itself with beauty and com- 
fort in all their most alluring forms. 

This influence is not being exerted by 
the woman architect—strange as it may 
seem—for in taking possession of a down- 
town office she puts herself on the same 
level with the men in her profession, 
inheriting equally the same advantages 
and disadvantages, and cutting herself 
off from the very source from which the 
chief inspiration of all domestic architec- 
ture must come—a home experience—but 
from women in private life, who know 
nothing of the rules, measurements, 
and precepts of architecture, but who are 
acquiring daily more and more definite 
and desirable schemes for the arranging 
of rooms, lighting, closeting (if one may 
coin a word), and the other secrets of 
domestie perfection; and who are likewise 
growing daily in a knowledge of house 
decoration in all its refined and acceptable 
phases. 

There are some women (and some men, 
too, only we are not thinking of them 
now) ‘who are innately conscious of the 
beautifully appropriate in all its forms, 
and who if placed in a house remote from 
other habitation and having at hand 
materials, however simple, would evolve 
some scheme of decoration both com- 
fortable and artistic, and who, without 
models or suggestions, would produce 
effect- from the depths of pure imagina- 
tion, divination, genius—call it what you 
will. These are the women from whom 
the world of women receive their ideas, 
such as were transmitted formerly by 
word of mouth or by wave currents, but 
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which now are flaunted 
medium of the illustrat 


which 
woman 
frenzy. 


gave 


Some 


sucn 


ceived the clever idea 
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welcome a visitor th 
the house, a scheme 


peared slightly incong 


architect, who, ages 
to carry out the sug 


Genius is rare, hi 


field of domestic orna 


of art or letters, and 
women are but 
sound pretty, but 

desperately bad as 
provided we only 
woman of to-day 
studies the illustrat 
ing room interiors 
verandas, terraces 
she pores over books 
of house plans; she 
studies old colonial 
dwellings; and when 
she goes to her ar- 
chitect she tells him 


exactly what she 
wants and shows 
him illustrations 


(clipped from heay- 
en knows’ how 
many sources) to 
prove that her 
scheme is practi- 
cable. The result is, 
she gets what she 
wants, which is of- 
ten a combination 
of hitherto uncom- 
bined schemes; 


SOTIIE 


COpy 


the age abow 


and altogether charming 


It is germain to 1 


and her arehitectura! inf 
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just here that so far it 
for the most part, only 
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evident in such as represent 
of $4,000 or $5,000—the 
izh thi tween two extremes of cost. It 
never observable in connection 
exterior of expensive residences, 
(and quite naturally) is 


col nection with their interior arran- 
9 ndow nd deeorating, as in the ease of the 
\ th 1 J Brown residence at Atlanta. 


? } 
) 


cle of lining-room, which was designed by 


( s lan, after suggestions by Mrs. 

is in green with a foliage 

\ n gilt. Opening off from the 

s the palm-room—a most 

\ tive spot where one basks in warm 

l wi Woman’s influence is conspicu- 

1 ex Se both internally and ex- 
sucl vy, in the modern mansions of 

or Was it a t ‘ ho palaces of cost that are 
rst devised more and more salient features 


ing pl r twentieth-century — civilization. 
Iding an | s have always been purely mascu- 
ns of unyielding architec- 
d always will be as long as it 

vher light of strong minds to work out 
og uld esults within the boundary of rigid 


ap illy the typieal Southern house 
first resent is either a rambling bunga- 
pe Witehwood,—one of the most 
laces near Asheville,—an Ital- 

re with white columns, a 
that tion in part of some old ante- 
for the like of which the 
famous, or a modern frame 

a uite architectural and compact, 
dows, half-timber borders, 
race built upon a founda- 
She gray stone with coping of the 
ations of these three ideas. 
In its in- 
terior ar- 
rangement 
the south- 
ern resi- 
dence has 
always been 
called up- 
on to meet 
not only the 
demands of 
convenience 
and com- 
fort, but al- 
so those of 
hospitality 
and enter- 
tainment as 
well, for the 


BEDROOM AT ITCHWOOD southerner 
is decidedly 

nal being, given to entertainment 
‘corms. This characteristic was 

nar v gratified, but actually fostered 

tior bi huge rooms of the white-columned 
erted f the Old South. Soon after the 


pularization of the sliding door 


$10.000 ssible for small rooms to per- 
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form the functions of large ones on oceasions, and 
for a while the southern builder cut his house up 
after the manner of his northern brother, though 
not quite in the same. restricted proportions. 
That phase may now be said to have passed, and 
general taste in the south is once more in favor 
of spacious chambers. So genuine is this prefer- 
ence, that even in small houses the space usually 
divided between two rooms is now given to one. 
Usually the room thus formed is a long one, a 
sort of salon, the idea of which, though adapted 
to the demands of quiet life, is derived from pal- 
aces. Not infrequently these drawing-rooms, or 
living-rooms, or libraries they are called bv 
different names—have two huge mantelpieces of 
red pressed brick or tiles, one at either end, with 


leaded French windows on either side of them 
leading out on verandas, back and front. These 
rooms, with their pretty windows, their chair- 
boards, their tinted walls and sma t hangings, 


their rows of bookcases, their old mahogany and 
palms, and all the other appurtenances of polite 
life that they reveal, present charming pictures. 
One long salon room of this character has walls of 
a vivid king’s yellow which, against the white door 
facings and contrasted with the dark colonial 
doors with glass door-knobs, is most effective. 
Although the long salon chamber is more of the 
French empire than of the Georgian period, the 
southern woman, feeling that a long room is neces- 
sary for the entertainment of guests and the com- 
fort of her family, does not hesitate to combine 
with it her favorite colonial woodwork. At pres- 
ent her preference is decidedly for dark doors and dark hand- 
rails and treads as features of the stairease—a fashion that is 
equally popular in the north. Occasionally the dark doors are of 
solid mahogany, but very rarely; quite often they are stained ma- 
hogany; once in a while they are Flemish oak; but far more often 
in all inexpensive houses they are simply pine doors stained with a 
good walnut stain and waxed. The effect is exceedingly good, quite 
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unpretentious, yet suggesting an unobtrusive elegance wholly 
pleasing. When the house builder can afford mahogany, no wood 
combines so well with white paint. Severe colonial woodwork 
painted white and used in connection with mahogany doors makes 
for a beauty and dignity that no other combination can approach. 
Crystal or brass knobs of plain design are best suited to doors of 
this description. For the less expensive house, stains may be used 
in place of the mahogany, but this is not always 
desirable, although, as stated, sometimes ex- 
ceedingly effective. White paint throughout is 
a better alternative. 

The popular idea of having the front door 
open directly into the drawing-room or living- 
room is occasionally adopted, but is not really 
popular in the south, though often the staircase 
is allowed to ascend as a feature of the draw- 
ing-room, and the effect is quite ornamental. 
On the whole, however, this idea belongs more 
properly to seaside cottages than to town resi- 
dences. 

Usually when a salon drawing-room is a fea- 
ture of a dwelling it opens with sliding doors 
or double colonial doors with leaded glass panels 
into the dining-room, back of which are pantries 
and kitchen. Very often the long room is 
repeated on the second story as the main bed- 
room. 

One of the most perfect specimens of this 
kind of structure is the Cosgrove residence on 
Peachtree Street, Atlanta. 

An adaptation of the long living-room to 
modern uses is also afforded by the Archbishop 
Walton residence of Peachtree Road, which, by 
the way, was designed by Mrs. Walton herself. 
The hall, which is entirely her own idea, is 
particularly attractive; one end of it being cut 
off by columns and curtains for use as a sort of 
summer breakfast-room. 





MR. EDWARD T. BROWN 








NOTES AND 


DECORATIVE PICTURE- 
FRAMES 


A VERY one can remember the con- 
ventional drawing-room of the 
well-to-do not so many years ago. 
Diatribes in this mazagine have 

been aimed at the upholstered furniture wall was exposed 
and gloomy woodwork of the early eigh- enough to buy 

ties. Fashion in its inexorable way has to cover it. The 
almost entirely effaced these rooms. With according to size as 
them has gone a solecism greater perhaps with no other consid 


By OLIVER 
parents. 
poverty. Their mant 


were crowded wit 
upon heavy drape 


than their furniture—the method of this horror of vacai 
framing and hanging pictures. That a_ festly cheaper to c¢ 
picture was anything but an individual frames than with 
item, standing on its own merits, never there was a _ tenden 
seems to have entered any one’s head. small pictures in 
That the subject, prevailing color, and  frames—a wall can 


atmosphere were necessarily to be con-_ glitter of 
sidered as part of the tone of the room 
would have been looked upon as ridicu- 
lous. 


Space as such had no significance to our 


It is a long time siz 
awall. Isee the old 


around and spread 


Their floors 
much decorated carpet 


gilded plast 


color of various sizes se: 





COMMENTS 


COLEMAN res, but are hung farther 
Space has lost its bad reputation. 
golden, so space is like pre- 
snel]. jewels; beyond all value. But the 
ften still the same. The same 
u nventional, deep-set moldings are 
little ‘Vibert’ six by ten 

‘“Verestehagin” ten by 
The design of the molding is 

1 confused, complicated, un- 
| weak. Here, too, no plain 
he tolerated: between the 


the v, too, 
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moldings the surface must 
1 mbossed. 
tok 
SI time for a reformation is at hand, 


change has been 
nes nt t all exhibitions. Some of this 
| rable work is done by Mr. W. 


Dut ye vears a 


New York. Mr. Le Broeq 
pull tist of no mean ability who has 
levote himself principally to 


the designing and execution 
he work of other artists. 
to the 








to-day looks always 


lone The 
vishes a 
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le rather than to the value 
provincial in buy- 
flawless gem, the 
moment to him. The 








MRS. WALTER RUSSELL. BY AMANDA BREWSTER 


perfect, but any claw 
for its protection. The 
vho has traveled and read 
the jewelry in museums 
n it painted in the portraits 
Re yhael, wants a setting as 
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; the jewel’s value warrants. 


rieccless gem so much more 
st be the setting. 
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tive spirit is abroad and a 
is par excellence a decorative 
in the face and 
gnition. Mr. Le Broeq un- 
this spirit. His frames 

racter and distinction. There 
odeled bands, sumptuous 
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ve upon and to accentuate 
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ratior If. as in the ease of the 
t the portrait of Mrs. X.. there 
design, it is still open 


traced throughout at a 
execution of these frames is 
he design is always sharp 

the plaster work is formed 
ry leaf having its own wire 
the gilding is rich and thor- 
er burnished. 
Spanish frame is a good example of 
restraint. The flat surfaces 
dull ultramarine blue, and the 
tarnished gold. One frame of 
lustration was obtainable has 
in low relief in the corners 
le necessary contrast to an 
plain gold frame. Very beau- 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY—SPANISH FRAME IN GOLD AND DULL BLUE 


tiful and rich are the openwork Spanish 
frames, with a design like intricate lace 
work. Of these, too, no adequate photo- 
graph could be obtained. In the frame 
of the portrait of Mrs. Russell by Mrs. 
Brewster Sewell, there is balance between 
ornament and space, richness in the heavy 
wreaths of laurel, but no confusion. 

Mr. Le Broeq is not only a designer, but 
a colorist. There is an infinite variety in 
the golds which he employs. There are 
the red golds, the Tuscan golds, and the 
golds that shade into copper and bronze. 

Mr. Le Broeq is a clear find for artists in 
New York, and they fully appreciate him; 
but he should be also a clear find for 
collectors and for the thousands of people 
who own good paintings, but cannot 
understand why they do not better deco- 
rate their homes. They have brought the 
standard of their furniture and rugs up to 
the present high plane and realize, doubt- 
less in a vague way, the discord caused by 
the badly framed pictures. Let them 
discard the old frames and substitute 
gradually some that are simple, well 
designed and decorative. 


REMNANTS OF WALL-PAPER 


NE of the most maddening things 
( ) about choosing wall-papers is that 
when one has at last found just 
the right thing, it turns out to be 
an imported paper at a dollar and a half 
or two dollars a roll. In many other 
ways wall-papers are unsatisfactory. They 
add warmth and color and cheer to rooms 
to which they are well adapted, but they 
fade rapidly, soil and mar easily, and 
seldom last more than three or four years 
without clamoring for renewal. Many of 
the ultra artistic eschew them altogether. 
There are many good arguments to support 
this position, though it is evident that 
unless the walls are designed and specially 
prepared to serve without paper, there is 
much of color and charm lacking in the 
room. Again, old walls, cracked and 
marred by nail holes and the digs of former 
years, must be covered with something, 
and certainly every one cannot have burlap 
throughout the house, even if he would. 
In England the custom of paneling the 
side walls is much more prevalent than 


here. Yet the cheapness of lumber in this country 
has led to a development of wooden houses. 
Abroad the houses are of stone or stucco, with 
wooden walls within; here the houses are of shingles 
or clapboards, and the walls of plaster. We may 
hope for a more extensive use of paneling in this 
country in new work. It costs more in the be- 
ginning, but is more economical in the end. 

If one must have papers, and there are some so 
joyous and full of sunshine that I am glad of the 
necessity, it really pays to buy good ones. The 
cheap papers are usually thin, easily torn, and with 
color as ephemeral as the blossoms of spring. I 
have been buying papers for years, but only 
recently discovered a good scheme for small rooms. 
Importing houses order a certain number of rolls 
of each pattern from Europe, and after various 
customers have made their purchases, remnants, 
consisting of from five to twenty-five rolls, often 
remain unsold. Many firms in New York have a 
remnant sale of these, ‘‘marking down” the price 
from one dollar and a half or more to ten or fifteen 
cents a roll. The fact that the paper is imported 
and expensive is no guarantee of its charm. 


SWEDISH EMBROIDERY 
ARDANGER embroidery, called also 


Swedish flat stitch, is seen in the shops. 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway send this 
embroidery, in which peasant and princess 
are alike proficient. Even the children in Sean- 
dinavia do beautiful embroidery in this stitch. 
Together with the interest in Scandinavian em- 
broidery and fancy work comes a fad for collecting 
Norwegian pottery, which has broad color schemes 
in the decorative patterns, and a good deal of yellow. 
Basket-ware in Norwegian colors and shapes is 
brightly painted in broad sweeps of color, and the 
weave has a mesh whose bands are over an inch 
broad. Trays, waste-baskets, wall-pockets, and all 
manner of articles that can be made in basket-ware 
are seen in this work 
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CLOCK-LORE 


HE philosophy suggested by clocks 
and watches is usually somewhat 
lugubrious, like Longfellow’s quo- 
tation from a French poet of those 

two words which repeat without ceasing, 
in the silence of death, ‘Toujours! jamais! 
Jamais! toujours!’ 
Or like that solemn 
reminder of the 
passing of life and 
of joy afforded by 
the quotation from 
Horace engraved on 
the famous, skull 
clock of Mary Queen 
of Scots, “Time, and 
thou, too, envious 
Old Age, devour all 
things.” For to an- 
cient as to modern 
generations of men, 
the flight of time 
has ever been a per- 
tinent reminder of 
that sage truth 
posted over a Euro- 
pean market clock, 
“Hours, days and ages 
y away; 
Virtue alone knows 
no decay.” 
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A truth yet more 
tersely expressed on 
an English parish 
clock in Leicester- 
shire, ‘‘Begone 
about your busi- 
ness.” 
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ANCIENT TIME- 
PIECES 


The convenience 
of measuring time 
was appreciated by 
very ancient peo- 
ples, as records and 
traditions of the 
early Romans, Egyptians, Mexicans, He- 
brews, and Persians amply testify; but 
exactness in these measurements is a 
modern virtue. The ancient sun-dial, 
probably the earliest mechanical contri- 
vance for the apportionment of time, was 
but an approximate record. The water- 
clocks, or clepsydre, of the East Indians 
and Romans represented hours of a length 
varying with the season, and adjusted to 
from fifty to seventy minutes each, suiting 
the changing lengths of day and night. 

These water-clocks were in use long 
before the Christian era, and though de- 
scriptions of them are not infrequent, 
representations are very rare. A _bas- 
relief in the Matlei Palace in Rome shows 
a water-clock closely resembling an hour- 
glass. The water issued, drop by drop, 
through a small hole, and fell into a 
receiver, in which some light, floating 
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By ELLEN JUDITH GOULD us before Christ, and Julius Cesar 


to have found a water-clock in use 


body marked its height as it rose. Another a the natives of Britain when he 
bas-relief depicting the Hippodrome at it lit in 55 B. C. 


Constantinople shows a clepsydra in the 


| the Great showed much ingenuity 
form of an oval vase. 


It is simply ling his vow to devote one-third of 
his time to the ser- 
vice of God. He 
procured as much 
wax as weighed 
seventy-two penny- 
weights, which he 
had made into six 
candles, each twelve 
inches in length, 
with the inch divis- 
ions clearly marked 
on it. These, regu- 
larly lighted in suc- 
cession, burned four 
hours each, an inch 
for every twenty 
minutes, six candles 
making twenty-four 
hours. To avoid the 
inconvenient — fan- 
ning of the flame by 
the wind and its 
consequent irregu- 
larity of measure- 
ment, he contrived 
candle-shades of 
fine white horn, 
scraped so thin as 
to be transparent, 
and set in wooden 
frames as glass is 
now set, the whole 
being so shaped as 
perfectly to protect 
the flame. 
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A PERSIAN 
: CLOCK 
Early in the ninth 
century the king of 


tote ten edits 4 Powe 
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Persia, Haroun-al- 
mounted, traversed by an ax sent to the Emperor Charlemagne 
with a crooked handk I st elaborate of water-clocks 
could be instantly invert ul thi story, presenting the rudiments 
regular escape of its content easurt r clock. It is described in 
the intervals of time. G History of France, as follows: 


Many ingenious improvements and elab 
orations of these clepsydra e developed 


| was composed of twelve small 
| at the hour it was intended 


floats being placed on the te! Licl t, and out of it came the same 
communicated with wheels ch worked little balls, which fell, one by 
hands on the faces of dia r human | distances of time, on a brass 
figures were made to point ands to It might be told by the eye what 
numbers on vertical scales, as the water by the number of doors open; 
rose; or the fluid measure wa etoflow a the ear by the number of balls 
like tears from the eyes of aut ta. The 1 When it was twelve o’clock, 
Egyptians measured the f the 1 rsemen in miniature issued forth 
stars by these water-clocks. The so-called at ume time, and marching round 
Temple of the Winds at Ather sa t ut all the doors.” 

clepsydra on a large scale, and it aid O kinds of sounding clocks were by 
to have been the chronometer and weather 1 n use among the Romans. 


Such cloe ere tro It nown that wheel clocks were in 


nasteries of Europe about 


guide of Athens. 


duced in Rome about one | ( und 
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the eleventh century, but the date of their 
invention is much less certain. Until the 
close of the sixteenth century the wheels 
and frames of clocks were of iron and steel, 
and their manufacture was entirely in the 
hands of blacksmiths. What wonder that 
in the year 1340 a famous Welsh bard thus 
anathematizes so cumbrous a disturber of 
delicious dreams: 

“Confusion to the black-faced clock by 
the side of the bank that awoke me! May 
its head, its tongue, its pair of ropes, and 
its wheels moulder! likewise its weight of 
dullard balls, its orifices, its hammer, its 
duck’s quacking, as if anticipating day, 
and its ever restless works! This turbulent 
clock clacks ridiculous sounds, like a 
drunken cobbler —f cobbler, too, in ap- 
pearance. The yelping of a dog in a pan 
echoed! A gloomy mill grinding away 
the night!” 


THE STRASBURG CLOCK 


From this time on, the tale of clocks 
ingenious, elaborate, beautiful, or his- 
toric—-becomes ample enough for volumes. 
Perhaps none is more famous than the well- 
known Strasburg clock in France, which 
was constructed in the middle of the six- 
teenth century. It replaced another, two 
centuries older, whose artisan, stricken by 
blindness during its construction, never- 
theless completed his marvelous under- 
taking. The present clock shows the 
motions of the sun and moon, every 
minute of every hour, the rising and falling 
of the stars, and many solar eclipses. The 
striking apparatus is most elaborate, the 
quarter hours being struck by a child, a 
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youth, a man, and an old man in succession, 
the last quarter being succeeded by Death, 
who strikes the hour, the figure of Christ 


having prevented Death from striking 
sooner. There is also a chime, which 


sounds at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun- 
tide, as well as during the twenty-four 
hours. 

Some of the historic clocks that are still 
preserved are interesting. That of Sir 
Thomas More, which is seen in Holbein’s 
portrait of his family at Chelsea, of which 
KXrasmus has left a verbal description, is 
perhaps the most remarkable. In 1866 
this clock, now more than three hundred 
years old, still marked the passing days. 
“Virtue alone knows no decay.” 

Far different are the associations of that 
handsome brass clock now at Windsor 
Castle, which was presented to Anne Boleyn 
by Henry VIII. upon their marriage. 
Later it was given to Horace Walpole, 
but was bought at the sale of the Straw- 
berry Hill effects by Queen Victoria, for 
£110 and subsequently put in good run- 
ning order. It is described by Walpole 
as of silver-gilt, richly chased and engraved 
with fleur-de-lis. On the top sits a lion 
holding the arms of England; on the 
weights are the initials of Henry and of 
Anne, entwined in true lover’s knots, with, 
on the one, “Dieu et mon droit,” on the 
other, ““The most happye.” Strange sar- 
doniec humor of inanimate mechanism, 
which lives still and has its being, though 
the man and woman it recalls—after lives 
far removed from God and right, and 
for Anne, at least, not “happye’—have 
long been dust. 
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IN HISTORY AND LITERATURE 

There is, too, a most extensive literature 
of clocks and clock-makers, from that 
David Ramsey, celebrated by Scott in the 
“Fortunes of Nigel,” to the fanciful allu- 
sion of Shakespeare, in ““As You Like it.” 

“Rosalind.—I pray you, what is’t 
o'clock? 

“Orlando.—You should ask me, what 
time o’day; there’s no clock in the forest. 

“‘Rosalind.—Then there’s no true lover 
in the forest; else sighing every minute 
and groaning every hour would detect the 
lazy foot of time as well as a clock.” 

By comparison with these intricate and 
costly clocks of the past, our modern clocks 
would seem poor things, unless we con- 
sidered how infinitely more useful to man- 
kind are the electrical appliances of 
modern times, though, like many a phil- 
anthropist, their faces and manners are of 
the plainest. The great electrical con- 
trivance at Greenwich sets the pace for 
the world, and might more fitly be cele- 
brated in poetry than that every-day clock 
for which Milton once wrote an ode of 
considerable magnificence. Yet, whether 
a clock be ancient or modern; whether it 
be a noble ornament of great size or a curio 
from the Black Forest; whether it be of 
marble or of well-designed wooden inlay 
from Munich; of motor powers to regulate 
a business house, or with the mechanism 
of a tiny night watch, to be illuminated 
for an instant with a flash of prisoned 
lightning, it is forever connected with some 
element greater than mere convenience— 
with Time the devourer, and Eternity the 
consoler. 


HOUSE OF VINES 


By ETHEL M. COLSON 


Designed as a Framework for Greenery 
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“\HE House of Vines is the name given 
by the friends, neighbors, and ad- 
mirers of Mrs. Leona R. Crowley to 
her quaintly picturesque and charm- 

ing cottage at Kensington Heights, Chicago; 
a name, moreover, of peculiar suitability and 
fitness. 

Not only is the pretty house, scarce yet 
five years in existence, almost completely 
covered by a luxuriant growth of flowing 
greenery, but it was built for the especial pur- 
pose of being so covered; because of her de- 
sire and determination to secure just the 
particular kind of vine-foundation wanted, 
the devoted owner and builder unhesitatingly 
left behind her the more fashionable portion 
of Chicago, in which she had long resided. 

The rare and alluring ‘‘wild-flower gar- 
den’’ in which the ‘‘ House of Vines”’ is set, 
testifies still further to her tender love for 
‘‘ereen things growing’’ as Nature made 
them; and the simple little cottage is inter- 
esting and attractive for yet other reasons. 
To the prospective builder of a rural or 
suburban residence the experiences and re- 
sults undergone and attained by Mrs. Crow- 
ley should be worth much. 

All her life the clever and original owner 
of the vine-covered cottage had hoped and 
planned to build such a home; a home com- 
bining the various and numerous features 
dear to her heart and fancy. But through 
long years divers and sundry obstacles and 
hindrances—the incompatibility of certain 
almost indispensable city advantages and 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUI 
limit’’ the coveted ‘‘ House of Vines’’ might 
spring up and flourish molested, unhin 
dered; best of all, the particular lot inspect 
was gay with the wild blossoms 
tively loved and admired 
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Next morning the lot changed owners. A 
winter of careful reading and study on the 
subject of suburban bi fol l; in the 
spring the building beg Planning alway 


with the needs and welfare of the future 
in view, the foundations wer 
‘‘Southern’’ fashion, the house being ‘‘a 
chored’’ to heavy stone piles. The free’and 
unimpeded current of air thus allowe 
beneath the floor at all times efi 
prevents undue moisture or any ill efi 
the thorough and frequent floodins 
necessary by Mrs. Crowley for the 
sults with hardy vines 


THE HOUSE BUILT 


The house proper is built entirely of pin 
shingles, dipped in abot 
again with a view to th bly injurio 
influence of the opule! e-{ ths 
soon to be translated fi the real 
fancy to that of fact, the wa being left the 
natural gray in color, with the roof shingk 
stained dark green. 
posts are made of small bre ht fro1 
the Iowa farm owned :by M Crowley. al 
left in natural condition\ s: r the striy 
ping of the bark, whi al 
infested with insects, might! worl scl 
to the loose-flung and waving-gree! ant] 
that n plete co 
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THE HOUSE FROM THE 
WEST 


‘‘improvements,’’ with the 
simple style of frame archi- 
tecture desired being prom- 
inent among them—inter- 
vened between the dream 
and its realization. But 
happening one day to visit 
Kensington Heights, Mrs. 
Crowley was struck by the 
opportunities there offered. 
City water, and similar con- 
veniences, were provided; 
outside the ‘‘ frame-building 
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lied with similar arrangements. 
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when finished, was marked by an 
irance at once unique, rural, and charm- 
even before the vine embroidery began 


ake itself manifest. The charm of sim- 
naturalness, and obvious utility, was 


ywhere strongly felt. 


e interior of the cottage is good also. 
windows wide and generous, the rooms 
light, and airy, with here a fine fire. 

, and there an attractive high mante] 
ld to commend them. But it js 
xterior that, after all, best expresses the 
ind personality of the builder. Within 
use, in impossibly inclement weather, 
Crowley exists; outside, at all other 

| seasons, she lives. 
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small front porch supplies a lovely, 
led retreat for fervid days, and noons 
too golden with sunshine; but at the 
the house, affording a radiantly un- 
ted view of sky and prairie, of distant 
| adjacent garden, of near and far 

s the high, unroofed porch, or ‘‘ quarter- 
f Mrs. Crowley’s special devotion and 


railing surrounds this porch, 
on a level with the second story, 
either from this story or by stairs 
; and up to and over it the 
ling and clamber, eager and beautiful 
us as though seeking to caress the 
f the roof; nay, rather, the sky. 
lelightful coign of vantage from 
view the sunset, the glory of the 
the changing spectacle of cloud- 
| phenomena could possibly be 
\ small, overhanging rim, streteh- 
rear gable, provides a place of 
ntingency of rain and offers re- 
tunities for the climbing vines. 
THE VINES USED 
ines used by Mrs. Crowley for the 
| unhesitating attainment of such 
results are woodbine in several 
bitter-sweet, and the wild-grape. 
r perfectly hardy, outlive even Chi- 
ters, and need but little attention. 
iastic traveler, Mrs. Crowley likes to 
ven a prolonged absence will work 
ver beloved house or garden. 
brilliant, but more fragile vines, 
honeysuckle, or clematis, 
es because of their delicacy and need 
n in winter. Color is sometimes 
by the use of the native morning- 
here and there with lavish 
but no color is really needed. In 
he tender young leaves and shoots 
vines fill out a color scheme and 
rare as exquisite; autumn days 
oodbine and bitter-sweet aflame 
glory of bronze and crimson and gold. 
early spring to late autumn the 
ging, ever-brilliant blossoms of the 
ver garden show color wonders. 
flowers there are from many climes 
ions in the lovely strip of blossoming 
between the east side of the house 
smooth and shining walk leading to 
ir garden. More wild flowers thrive 
urish and spend themselves each year 


he garden 
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(Continued on page 44) 
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A HALF-TIMBERED ENGLISH HOUSE 


HE subject of the following article 
is the interior design and decora- 
tion of Old Place, at Lindfield, 
Sussex. Mr. Kempe, its creator 

and owner, has for more than twenty 
years devoted his trained hand and intel- 
lect to its building and decoration. The 
result represents, 


By C. J. CORNISH 

jected by imagination alone, the imagina- 
tion of Lord Tennyson when a young man, 
and the creation and growth of a real 
house as projected and carried out by the 
builder and owner of Old Place. The soul 





probably, the highest 
development of con- 
temporary taste and 
skill in artistic design, 
subordinated to mod- 
ern needs and require- 
ments. No comfort 
or luxury is sacrificed 
to appearances, yet it 
would be difficult in- 
deed to find a house 
of such caliber and 
consideration, so 
beautiful and so at- 
tractive to live in. It 
is a “ Palace of Art,” 
but one in touch with 
the realities of the 
best side of life, and 
of which the soul, un- 
like that of the builder 
of Tennyson’s “Palace 
of Art,” could never 
grow weary. Mr. 
Kempe’s wide attain- 
ments in the many 
branches of art in 
which he has won fame 
are too well known to 
need setting forth 
here. The house it- 
self is, perhaps, as 
good a monument as 
any of his other 
achievements. But 
like other master- 
craftsmen, he enrolls 
many arts in his ser- 
vice. 

When a house has 
been created and 
adorned within and 
without by the hand 
of a master, we may 
take it that the idea 
of the perfect whole 
took almost final 
shape in his mind be- 
fore it found expres- 
sion in stone, wood, 
and brick without, 
and in tapestry, painted glass, and its pres- 
ent exquisite adornment within. The 
imagination which can project such an 
idea must spring from a mind richly 
equipped with the practical knowledge 
of the arts, but it must be imagination of 
a very high order in itself. We may, for 
& moment, indulge in a comparison be- 
tween a “lordly dwelling-house” as pro- 





THE EAST GABLES 


who builds the Palace of Art rears it as a 
purely abstract creation. Standing on 
that “huge crag platform, smooth as bur- 
nished brass,” it is detached from the 
world and its associations. The ideal 
builder has no “grace of congruity ” with 
which to make his ideas fit in. The isola- 
tion of the palace is as complete as that 
of his soul would be if it could have its 


wish, and reign apart a quiet king. There 
are no six centuries of Sussex village life 
adjoining it, no natural order from which 
the new and beautiful house is to arise in 
due time and place. So the four courts 
are reared with their dragon fountains, 
and the statues stand paired on the ter- 
races, and cloisters 
and corridors rise, and 
the windows are fit- 
ted with their slow- 
flaming crimson fire, 
and the tapestries 
woven to represent ail 
kinds of English 
scenes, as if they were 
a record of a lost coun- 
try, and not part of a 
living one. 

Passing from the 
palace of the imagina- 
tion to the beautiful 
house of which we 
write, we shall find at 
onee that its builder 
has not used his im- 
agination to ignore 
historical facts, but 
has felt the past and 
the real as the proper 
nucleus for the ex- 
pansion of his ideas. 
The Old House “sets 
the note” for the 
new. It was a mod- 
est, half-turreted 
home, built about 1590 

not large, but digni- 
fied and well equipped 
and decorated, both 
within and without. 
The projecting bays, 
rising from the ground 
to the roof, and cap- 
ped with gable ends 
and barge-boards, are 
repeated again and 
again in the outside 
design of the new and 
great house. How 
beautifully and effec- 
tively this has been 
done may be judged 
from the view of the 
south front. The 
original house is in- 
tact. The hall, 
which had become a 
kitchen, is again a 
hall, forming one of the side entrances to 
the new house. The economy of space 
usual in these houses of the smaller landed 
gentry of the sixteenth century is still 
seen—the place where was the larder 
under the stairs, the cellar leading down 
from it. The old drawing-room scarcely 
needed repair. The mantelpiece, with its 
last echo of medizevalism in the arch and 
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THE STAIRWAY 


spandrels and coat of arms, its Renaissance 
moldings and ornaments above, and the 
very handsome arcaded work in ancient 
oak above it, the paneled recess by the 
chimney, and the little secret cupboard— 
all these are kept as they were. So, too, 
above, are the two best bedrooms. One, 
like the drawing-room, has a flat ceiled roof 
with oak beams, and a fine mantelpiece 
and paneling like 
those below. The 
other has an open 
roof, and the bay- 
window, interrupt- 
ed at the top, reap- 
pears in a small, 
two-light window 
with two figures, 
inserted by the 
present owner, of 
“Adam and Eve,” 
who give the name 
to the bedroom. 
Leaving this an- 
cient structure, and 
passing from what 
was good but mod- 
est in caliber in the 
days of Elizabeth, 
we see its develop- 
ment into some- 
thing great and en- 
nobled in the reign 
of Queen Victoria. 


THE NEW PLACE 

Design and 
decoration, plan 
and ornament, are 
here so combined 


that the visitor tends to take the first 
for granted and to linger more on thi 
decorative treatment. lhis is the more 
natural, because the creator of the whole is 


a master of decoration and an artist in the 
design and material of the exquisite stained 


glass, which is the appropriate ornament 
of the long series of oriels which light room 
after room, corridor after corridor. From 


theleft of theold place, right down the north 
side of the house, runs a service passage, 
itself a fine feature of the interior, and 
paneled with flat and rare paneling, some 
being carved in low relief with the em- 
blems and crown of Charles V. of Spain 
As an instance of the faithfulness with 
which the old has been respected while the 





new was added, we may mention that the 
extremity of this passage was a side 
kitchen of the old place. The pump, 


jacketed in livery of oak, stands there still 
against the wall. Crosswise through the 


new house runs the entrance, passing 
through this passage and out into the gar- 
den beyond through a porchway, the 
whole giving a series of four doorways, 


when all stand open, with garden and sun 
dial seen through all. The entrance lobby 


or hall, paneled and “d 1” with the 
finest workmanship in but of a 
studied simplicity, leads through the usua 
screen into the great parlor, now so 
called, but it is in fact what would, in th 


days when houses of this kir id caliber 
were built, have been the great hall, 


where the master and the lady, the ser- 


vants and retainers, met at meals and 
spent most of their spare ti Here we 
see such a room as it would or might have 





THE HALL IN THE OLD HOUSE 








ORIGINAL DINING-ROOM IN 
THE OLD HOUSE 


zabethan times, but far more 
corated, far more comfortable, 
beautiful in detail, while not 
general design. It is a medix- 
loped to its artistic conclu- 
finish of the wood, workman- 


lary 


pth of the panels, the spare 


ective use of inlaying, the repro- 


1 magnificent seale in the man- 
telpiece of the mold- 
ing and decoration 
of the mantelpiece 
in the old house, 
the bright sheen of 
the many-candled 
hanging lamps— 
these are some of 
the “points” to be 
noted. 

The furniture in 
each room is. sub- 
sidiary to the gen- 
eral effect, but the 
“pieces” are all of 
exceptional interest 
and first-class de- 
sign. Southern 
Germany has con- 
tributed largely to 
the furnishing of 
many rooms; while 
the East—still the 
unchanging East in 
regard to beauty in 
textile fabrics 
contributes the ear- 
peting, not the least 
important seat of 
color to down-gaz- 
ing mortals. 
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The bookroom, the dining-room, and the 
drawing-room form a series of equal but 
varied beauty onwards through the house. 
The first is among the most attractive of 
the many smaller chambers. The dis- 
tinguishing lofty bay-window lights it, 
and to gain in brightness and cheerfulness 
the paneling and book-shelves are in flat 
design, with a flat cresting of English 
Renaissance, and the oak left light. Most 
choice volumes adorn these shelves—the 
Nuremberg Chronicle, in its original bind- 
ing, among ranks of other fine folios and 
quartos in all the solemn livery of leather, 
gold, and vellum. From this room on- 
wards, and indeed throughout the house, 
the square bay-windows are alike one of 
the best features in the design, and per- 
haps the most splendid contribution to 


A BEAUTIFUL SIDEBOARD 


the ornament of each chamber. ‘They 
are alike in form, and with rectangular 
clear glass set in leaden frames. But in 
the lights blaze those jewels of stained 
glass, magnificent in color, beautiful and 
appropriate in design, of which Mr. 
Kempe is such a master. The bookroom 
window is devoted to family alliances, 
heraldic and personal, as such memorials 
should be. The escutcheons and man- 
tling are of fine design, but the colors 

we have no words to describe them. So 
in the dining-room, one of the most com- 
pletely satisfactory rooms of all, is a win- 
dow of Friendship. In its lights are set 
the arms of the old friends of the host and 
designer and the honored guests at his 
table. The eseutcheons are hung on 
wreathed columns, “with power to add 
to their number” on many columns still 
unadorned. There is a subtle grace in 








THE HALL 


the tribute thus paid to friendship, in this 
insertion of something so personal as the 
armorial bearings of another in the fabric 
of the house. Among the shields are 
those of Lord Wolseley, of Mr. Bodley, 
the famous architect, of the Archbishop 
of York, of Lord Halifax, and other fre- 
quent guests, and beneath is the motto, 


“Parvula non parve pignora amicitie.” 
The ancient hangings on the walls of this 
fine room are of a green tint, against which 
large silver sconces shine, and foliage tap- 
estry, scarcely distinguishable from ancient 
examples, but recently woven in the 
looms of France, testifies to the skill 
of the modern weaver when working under 





aus’ ~ie ax, 





THE DINING-ROOM 
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THE DIAL-ROOM 


the educating influences of the student in 
ancient art. 

The drawing-room has a highly deco- 
rated ceiling, the roses being embossed in 
gold on a green ground. Here, too, is an 
exquisite window, in softer colors than in 
the other large chambers. The circles 
represent couplets from Sir Walter Scott’s 
stanza, ‘In peace Love tunes the shep- 
herd’s reed,” etc., with delicately painted 
historical scenes representing all the varied 
triumphs of Cupid, as history and ro- 
mance tell the tale of conquest. 

The upstair chambers are no less care- 
fully considered than those below. Not 
only the bedrooms but the beds are such 
as might have been looked for in the pal- 
aces of the seventeenth century. Read- 
ers of Mr. Law’s “History of Hampton 
Court” will remember the magnificence 
of the beds owned by the Tudors, and the 
detail in which their hangings and furni- 
ture were recorded in the Royal account 
books. Without imitating these inven- 
tories, it must 
be owned that 
the sight of 
perfect beds of 
theseventeenth 
century, with 
the original 
posts and_ pil- 
lars and much 
the same cur- 
tains and cov- 
erlets as were 
then in use, is a 
pleasant sur- 
prise in a bed- 
room. Here, 
too, is more of 
the exquisite 
glass painting 





in the windows; sun-dial 
telling the hours, and 
besques like gems. 

The dial-room, here shi 
in beauty by many 
is given by the presenc 
treasures of bric-Aa-brac 
ings, furniture, and m« 


these the reader will gather a 


plete idea from the pictu 
which accompany this art 
is set, be it remember 
an ancient high road 
long and picturesque sti 
of Lindfield. 

Old Place would 
America, but many of its 
tures might be incorporat 
bered houses in this « 


tects have found a broad fi 


activities in the various 
Elizabethan style, and h: 
more successful in that 
other. The interiors of 
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est times the 

origin of that most delicate of 

tubers, the truffle—beloved alike 
of man and pig—has excited the wonder 
and puzzled the brains of even the most 
learned. Everything about the truffle is 
calculated to invite attention and to rouse 
curiosity: the mystery of its production, 
and the delicacy of its taste and perfume, 
as well as its nourishing qualities and 
stimulating powers. What causes its 
growth? How does it develop in the 
earth? Is it the result of chance, or does 
it proceed from some germ? These are 
questions which in their time puzzled the 
ancients, even as they have done our- 
selves; and no reasonable and _ practical 
answer being available, both they and we 
have had to fall back on hypothetical 
explanations and unfounded surmise. 
These naturally have not been wanting, 
and many and varied have been the rea- 
sons advanced for the appearance of these 
curious black balls—if they may be so 
called—which have always been so prized 
as a gastronomic dainty. Theophrastus, 
who was probably one of the earliest 
writers to mention the truffle—and indeed 
many more recent savants as well as 
his immediate suecessors—considered the 
truffle as a freak of nature, and attributed 
it to a combination of warmth, damp, 
and claps of thunder. Thunder, indeed, 
plays a very important part in all their 
explanations, though how it worked the 
writers left their readers to imagine. 
Later it was suggested that the truffle was 
the result of an emission of sap from the 
roots of trees, due to the prick of a certain 
fly, which it is to be noticed hovers about 
the ground where the truffle is to be 
found. 

It was also supposed to be a gall, 
similar to an oak gall, and due to the 
before-mentioned fly. It is only within 
comparatively few years that this tuber 
has been recognized to be really an under- 
ground mushroom, comparable with those 
well-known kinds to be found growing 
in our meadows and woods. Unfortu- 
nately the discovery went no farther, and 
the secret of the diverse phases of the re- 
production of this most interesting growth 
continued to beone of nature’s still un- 
revealed mysteries. Science was balked, 
and theeultivation of the truffle in a me- 
thodieal and practical manner remained 
an impossibility. 

At last, however, a learned French 
botanist, Monsieur de Grammont de Le- 
sparre, claims to have completely unveiled 
the secret of the eryptogamy, which dis- 
covery opens up a new field both for the 
student and the cultivator. The ex- 
planation Monsieur de Lesparre gives is 
as follows: It has long been known that 
each truffle might be considered as a mass 
of microscopic cells, called “asques,” each 
containing from one to four germs, or 
spores; and it was just the evolution of 





A New Discovery about Truffles 


ROM the earli- By J. E. WHITBY these spores which 


hitherto remained un- 
discovered. This comes about in a most 
curious and remarkable manner. It must 
first be noted that the spores never 
develop in the interior of the cell in which 
they begin existence. Eager for liberty, 
they only germinate when they are trans- 
ported to the leaf stalk of certain trees, 
such as the nut, oak, or fir; though it does 
not seem to matter whether these be fresh 
and full of sap or old and dry. The male 
spores, once at home in their new quarters, 
send out long threads or filaments, which 
make their, way either over the surface 
of the leaf or beneath its flesh until the 
females are met, when the marriage takes 
place. 

The female spores give birth to yet 
other threads, extremely tenuous, which 
spread themselves over and under and 
through the tissue of the leaf, coming here 
and there to the surface to bring forth 
a new element, the “teleutospore,” which 
very much resembles the original spore. 
As this sprouts in the soil, where it is pre- 
sumably carried by the falling leaf, it 
produces in its turn a substance very 
similar to the white of mushrooms, and 
it is from this substance the truffle 
springs. 

As may be seen, this tuber differs in its 
evolution in no really essential way from 
the mushroom; what makes it so espe- 
cially interesting are the precautions taken 
by nature to assure its realization. As 
it is necessary that the spores intended 
for reproduction, and which are formed in 
the cells hidden in the earth, should be 
transported to the leaves, nature makes 
use of certain tuber-loving insects, who 
are charged with this task, as well as the 
duty of breaking open the cells or “‘asques” 
that hold the germs prisoners. In order 
to attract these servitors, nature em- 
ploys her favorite plan of temptation, 
and allures the flies to the spot where the 
truffle is to be found by a most delicate 
perfume, which never fails to summon 
them when the moment arrives for their 
kind services to be necessary. 

The tuber, lacking the perfume, has no 
charms for the fly, and the truffle is 
therefore left in peace; the spores are not 
prematurely destroyed, and the pulpous, 
mushroom-like mass does not become 
fermented before its time. It is this 
delicate odor which makes the truffle 
so beloved of gourmets, and its presence 
at our tables so much appreciated. 
Hitherto, from the uncertainty of its 
cultivation, it has been the luxury of the 
rich, but with its reproduction well un- 
derstood, a new industry may spring 
up, like mushroom culture, which will 
give to the poor, as well as the wealthy, 
a highly nourishing and delicious article 
of food. Posterity will, in this case, owe 
a heavy debt of gratitude to Monsieur de 
Grammont de Lesparre for his weleome 
and interesting discovery. 
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UR knowledge of German interior decorat- 
ing has been derived largely from foreign 
periodicals, depicting the extreme art nou- 

- veau. Up to the present time the simpler 
phase of the movement has been almost 
eines’ in this country. Students returning 
from Munich, Stuttgart, and Dresden have hinted 
at the charm of certain German interiors, but 
we have listened unconvinced. It is not necessary 
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tures, the eagle guards displays that cannot be sur- ture, and to a certain extent German architecture, 
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Furniture 
Tobey Hand-Made Furniture is 


built to last for generations. Every 
detail of construction inside and out- 
side is made by master artisans whose 
workmanship has stood the test of 
time. 

Its exclusive elegance of pattern and 
beauty of finish fulfil the most exacting 
demands and give an individuality to 
the home not obtained with ordinary 
furniture. 

Other furniture may be had which 
will give good service but there is 
none which combines the splendid 
cabinet work, the artistic design and 
the richness of grain and finish that 
characterize the Tobey productions. 

The library table illustrated above 
is an example of the plain styles in 
which many of these pieces are made. 
Others have more or less hand carv- 


ing of rich and and appropriate design. 


Send for our booklet, 
“Tobey Hand-Made Furniture.” 
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a country house in —— for there 


about it inconsistent with American clim: 





The effect is that of an inter 
a low-walled house. 
and the projecting roofs are tiled in red 


that open from the court are arranged in 


fashion, and are approached by a flagge: 
the court itself with its wall fountai: 
pools that will remain longest in the 1 
copings are of gray granite unrelieved | 
From the wall-basin, jets of w: 
pool, and thence to the pools belo 
is of granite, slightly decorated with i 
tile. Jars of pottery repeat the gree 
fine color harmony. ‘There are bay-t: 
with German precision, and a green turt 
the walk to the coping of the | 

There are no garden ornaments 
save a lovely marble nymph drinki g 
Back of the granite basin are long case 
opening into a beautiful summer-roo 
arrangement is very simple. It is 
German, but it is not the Germaz 

The first impression gained in pas 
the rooms that open on to the « 








simplicity. The exaggerated lines, tl 
**new art’’ curves, are absent. Th 

sion is of their subdued color sc! 

the beauty of gray-green and | g 


applied to wood. Oak, poplar, } 
and ash are the woods used. Th 
light brown to deep brown; thi 

—and they are most charmir 
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blue-green. The wood is finish 





and has a smooth, lusterless su \\ 
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of inserts. 

The living-room shown i 
signed by Max Laeuger, of Karls 
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the same wood, upholstered 
leather. Tall cupboards are | 
broken at intervals by shel 


placed a few good metal and pottery pik 
hanging-lamps are in the form of lanter 
here, as in many of the other rooms, a1 
feature. 


The building is wh 


OFFICE 


ot without interest. 
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l irble basin is also designed by 
This is light brown in color, orna- 
th inserts of tile and glass mosaic in 


1 blues Chis wall-basin, as it is called, is 


note. It could be introduced in many 


this country with charming effect. Ina 


1 or morning-room it could be made a 


ise and beauty, delighting the ear as well 
for the faint trickle of water is always 
r roon of quite a different character, is 
as a ntleman’s room.’’ ‘This is the 


irl Spit Pay of St. Leonhardt, Alsatia, and 
idical in treatment. The room is wain- 


igh flat panels of light brown oak, sep- 


road bands of darker oak. The frieze 


ind consists of a series of German land- 
tural-wood inlay. The effect at a 


nee is that of brown monotypes. The 


1 free rendering of classic types, and 
pleasing than that of the other apart- 
An attractive screen 

upright panels the landscapes of the 
ere is no suggestion of the usual inlay 
work. It has the character of brush- 


broad brush-work at that. In the room 


s small articles ornamented in a similar 
ich are also from the Alsatia work-shop. 


d living-room is designed by Prof. Ol- 


1 gray room. The furniture and 


ire oak, stained silver-gray. The rug 
I lull orange figure in it, and the hang- 


d-made tapestries of gray and orange. 


lor combinations are green-stained wood- 


ipholstery, and brass lamps and fixtures; 
1 furniture of brown-stained pear, 


blue upholstery, and silver lamps and fix- 


oak, gray-stained oak, and pearl wood 
fa re autiful color scheme in a dining- 
nton Huber. The cabinets and 
he work of Praechtel, of Berlin. 
black oak with panels of the gray- 
laid with a simple, convention- 
he pearl wood. The latter is a dull 

he effect is most attractive. 
lecorators and furniture designers 
section be of value, but to every 
home-maker in the land. The 
for thoroughness, stability, love of 
rrrence of sham. These are German 
ind the exhibit is merely a reflec- 
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THE FAIRY SANDWICH 


ney, a pinch of fairy flour, a pearl of dew, the petal of a dream rose, 
g, a cup of sunshine—stir with a magic wand, endow with reality, and 
suggestion of the charm of 


Take a drop of h 
a dash of flavorin 
you ool a slight 


SUGAR 
NABISCO J Wer: 


To grace the luncheon, banquet, or tea with refinement’s perfect touch, serve Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers in the flavor of your preferment—Lemon, Orange, Vanilla, Chocolate, Mint 
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A new confection in the guise of an almond. With inimitable art 


created from the most exquisite material, enclosin; 
kernel of delicious cream, possessing the subtle flavor of the n 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Art and Economy 


do not often meet as they do in the 
TRADE 


FAB-RI-KO-NA 


MARK 


Woven Wall Coverings 


the most artistic wall covering now made, 
indorsed and used by the leading Decora- 
tive Artists. Not “cheap,” but truly eco- 
nomical as compared with other high-grade 
materials* Save acoatof plaster; protect 
walls from cracks; cannot easily be 
scratched, bruised, or torn; fast colors ; 
can be restained at small cost when lustre- 
less; hang easily as wall-paper; easy to 
clean, perfectly sanitary. 

For free copy of “The House of the 
Honeymoon ” and samples, address 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 

7 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Selling Agents, J. SPENCER TURNER CO., 
86-88 Worth St., New York 
288 Fifth Ave., Chicago 
803 Washington Ave., St. Louis 
13 Jewin Crescent, London, E. C., Eng. 
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ANTIQUES 
FRANK C. TURNER, Norwich, Conn., Histor- 
ical and Syntax Platters, Plates, and Cup Plates. 
Send for list and prices. 


ART GLASS 
SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. cor. Madi- 
son and Canal Streets, Chicago, III. 
CEMENT WORK & FIRE-PROOF FLOORS 
RUDOLPH S. BLOME CoO., Bank Floor, Unity 
Building, Chicago. 


DUMB WAITERS & HAND ELEVATORS 

SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS, 86 Carroll 
Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Manufacturers 
of the Sedgwick Patent. 








HOME ECONOMICS [See S 
Conducted by MARION TALBOT A ras 


Dean of Women and Associat sor of Sanitary t 
Science at the Univers Chicago ‘ 
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HOUSEHOLD INDUSTRIES se ‘il i srat-t 
IN THE HOME. I. REASONS peplichines ith thammabiais sake 
FOR THEIR RET E N I ION 1 in the manetactane of those products, 


f this acquaintance with material wil] 
school, but education in organiza- 























ts idapted for consumption. Knowl- 


By ETHELDA MORRISON 


The present economic tre 1 the r pervision can come only through partici- 
moval of household indust: me the ictual undertakings themselves, 
Until very recently, spinning 0 o tl ( ne in the home, and, that it may be. 
domestic supplies of clothi t iterial in the home upon which to 
and butter, as well as all l ring the necessity appears for keeping in 
were all carried on in the | rtain portions of some of the household 

When men no % depend ns of providing activities for its 
the chase for food, but took u c ral pur That the work may be of the highest 
suits, the home became Y pl ish enthusiasm, interest, and in- 
of abode. The exigencies of th tot ! e features will develop when woman 
storing of supplies, during < | t t the product of the home should be 
followed by a period of com; ( the rous, efficient men and women. When 
winter. As civilization advanc t es that the home and its industries — fur- 
products of household industries tional, «sthetic, and ethical opportuni- 
during his leisure hours und ilue to those of any institution 
production. His centuries n’s relief from household industries re- 
contact with nature, the saga ] r ness, dissatisfaction, and a mania for 
to perfect implements and ; it ressing, at d amusement, that relief is 
wit and capture the animals ~ with economic progress, but becomes a 
large a part of his supplies de t t t it progress At the present time 4 
powers far beyond those of . I t ooking, sewing, and laundering are 
all this time, had been carrying t me The parts involving consider 
ing and rearing children, and ¢ f the I nd mechanical skill have bee n re- 
household activities, besides doing rt of the jority of well-ordered, provident 
the agricultural labor. He h of each of these must stay in the 
ous, pressing, and arduous tl ( | | material for the organization of the 
had to be given to the recu } t rnish training and exercise for the 


Under such circumstances, litt! eve i enhudren, 


and to develop a proper 
opment could take place 


ibor and its products. Women 
; the work of the home should 
f the dignity of labor. know how 
When man took hold of h I s | for its results, infuse into their work 
saw in them possibilities r ors 1 ent ism, make the home a place of 
technical and mechanical lings ed thes power for right living, strong thinking, 
possibilities with a consequ t in t pathet es 
quantity and quality of the 
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wan us; showing actual photo- 
phie reproductions of over 
200 artistic and original designs of 
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and Philippine Fibre Furniture. Beautiful chairs 
tables, rockers, settees, dining room furniture; spec vial 
thingsfor den. library or cosy corner, built along L’Art 
Nouveau, Mission and William Morris lines. We add 
ouly. a fair factory age ee sell direct to users, making 
~ ee iberal freight allow- 

ance to allpoints. Sit 

rightdown and write 

for our new 108 pace 

catalogue gm 

now. Com- 

pare our de- 

signs and 

prices. 

Weknow 
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the removal of these industr ~ 

sudden was woman’s trans H. Richards says it is possible to ampu- 
necessary producer to a condit t material industries represented by the 
that she was wholly unpre; oe s that place of moral education 
freedom with discernment : eris. One of the greatest educators 
movement” is her tentati ’ self resent day asserts that the true way to 
to the new order of things ~ ( , hil through his activities. If these 
her need and is endeavoring i re I ed from the home, what means 
for suffrages, entrance into | : t in the mother employ? Into the 
wage earning, club mover is born, and in it are spent the most 
enterprises to satisfy the | neces f I e and active vears of his life. He 
work and activity. This t £ ! ective education ne great philoso- 
suits and wage-earning is fitting tor has said that there are four strong 
demanded by economic progres hildren to be recognized and utilized in 
and supervising the house u t the social impulse, manifested in 
and social conditions. t nd in the use of material in con- 


dustrial world, the instinct of 
uctive impulse, and the expres- 
oft his nature. 
tural resources, the uninvested 
nature and common sens« ind upon the exercise of these 
be chiefly in the home, rearing ctive growth. The perfection of edu- 
maintaining the integrity ' i laboratory in the home, where the 

Household industries too his problems and satisfy his 
ganization and_ specializat xpressive instincts. Every home 
entered the factory, and the g laboratory equipped for the 
entailed upon the house w ‘ their ean utilize the activities in the home, 
removal. The home is no long é pl ratory of the kitchen, the laundry, and 
duction, but the focus of e it I These possess possibilities which 


As woman’s work in the 
home, so will her work for the 





is in connection with the h tl st ther must see and use. Building blocks, 
wealth is spent. Successful p1 lolls have their uses, but the ery 
economical organization and supe! I mall child is to do something real, some- 
ical consumption, no less than | th while I his opportunity is furnished in 
organization and supervisir | hat ther” with the household tasks, cook- 
the home must be organiz i x, sewing, sweeping, dusting, cleaning, 
Since women’s place is ess he home, it eping his own clothes and playthings in 
becomes her privilege and du ect the orga n their place 
zation and supervision of the I lo thi I home, with its due share of activities, the 
she must have a knowledge of the litie f the ( ves education of head, heart, and hand. 
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Such a home surrounds the child with those forms, 
colors, and objects which lead him to know the best. 
Here he receives education in the value of choice, in 
self-denial, and gratification, in the beauty of clean- 
liness, and order. He is taught to select and buy 
objects which will contribute to «esthetic and in- 
tellectual enjoyment as well as to physical comfort. 
* <£ a 

President G. S. Hall says, “the education of the 
near future will focus upon the feelings, sentiments, 
emotions, and try to do something for the heart out 
of which are the issues of life.” The affections of 
children must have some strong natural tie, as that 
of love for mother, upon which to build. Love is 
not cultivated by isolation, but by companionship. 
The natural place to find this companionship is in 
the home with the father and mother. 

Besides companionship there must be common in- 
terests and activities. These are furnished in the 
essential household processes and the desire to have 
a clean, sweet, beautiful home. Working together 
cultivates cameraderie and intelligent sympathy. 
The child must have activity, and if he does not 
find it in the home, he will seek it outside. This 
will open to him the companionship of the idle and, 
too often, of the vicious and depraved. By,work- 
ing with and for mother, he is becoming responsible, 
unselfish, helpful; realizes the dignity of labor and 
comes to feel respect for the laborer as well as for 
the product of the laborer. More education in the 
home means more of the individuality which makes 
men and women leaders. Children are the workers 
in preparation, the citizens of the future. The 
efficiency of the home must be measured by the 
kind of men and women who come from it. The 
fieldjfor the educated women who long to influence 
the world is the home. To live is to appreciate the 
joy of being a part of the world of action, to share 
in the joy of work, and to work for mankind 


II. REASONS FOR THEIR 
REMOVAL 
By LOUIS JUST 


The model housewife of the olden time would not 
be accepted as the model housewife of to-day. We 
no longer demand of the mistress of the household 
that she be able to weave and make carpets, to knit, 
sew, and iron; to make underclothes and quilts, can- 
dles and soap; to dry fruits and vegetables, or even 
to superintend the carrying out of these industries 
in the house. The phrase of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
might be paraphrased to read: “God be thanked 
that he gave our ancestors such industries to carry 
on, and God be thanked that each generation sees 
more and more of them removed from the house- 
hold. ” 

By what standard then shall the housewife of _to- 
day be judged? Shall it be by her proficiency in 
those industries which still remain in the home, or 
is there some other standard? Is it not true that 
what we ask to-day is not the greatest perfection of 
the human being in his individual life alone, but the 
greatest development of each person’s powers in 
such a way as to promote the social, economic, and 
educational welfare of the community? Can this 
end be reached by further removal of household in- 
dustries from the home? 

x * * 

The social advantages which would result may be 
considered from two points of view, that of the 
employer and that of the employee. From the 
standpoint of the employer, her home life becomes 
simpler and more unified, the difficulties that she 
has to contend with in domestic service are done 
away with in part, more privacy in home life is 
obtained, and the independence of the housewife is 
maintained. The social advantages for the em- 
ployee are much like those of the employer. If the 
industries are removed from the home, the employee 
works on a business basis with few, if any, personal 
relations with her employer. After her day’s work 
she has an opportunity of sharing actively in home 
life; she has a chance to mingle with her friends at 
reasonable hours, and her social inferiority is not 
recognized. In case there is a desire for further 
intellectual or artistic development, the employee 
can seek to meet it without interference from the 
employer. 

In considering the economic advantages, it is 
apparent that there is likewise a great gain in re- 





A; In the days when men and 


women were models of rugged 
strength, and when stomach troubles 
were all but unknown, the wheat was ground 
a) in the old-fashioned mill—all the wheat In 
those days the maximum of nutrition was c 
sidered essential. “ Pre-digested"” foods weré 
known and the stomach was strong because it did a stomach’s 
work. Usurping the natural functions of an organ weakens It. 


SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT 


contains all the elements in the wheat—just as did the flour made 
in the good old way. The kernel—and, therefore, shredded wheat 
—contains every needed element for the building of flesh, bone, 
muscle, and brain. It should always be served as directed, and 
when this is done the results will be delightful. There is 
something in the book of recipes for every meal—all the 
year round. _ 
TRISCUIT is a new whole wheat cracker to be used 
as toast or wafer. It is fine spread 
with butter or cheese. Sold by all grocers. 
Send for Booklet, “THE VITAL Ql ESTION.”’ 
THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 


Makers of Shredded Wheat Products 
NIAGARA FALLS,N.Y. 











FOR PICTURESQUE, ARTISTIC DESIGNS FOR COMFORTABLE, HOMELIKE HOUSES, BUY BY 
BOOKS. For complete, clear drawing n finite spe at , with ORIGINAL and Artistic 
Interior ard Exterior Effects, enabling y 1, buy y plans 

The books give clear and correct f e sketches with 1 escriptions, estimated 
costs and prices for plans. | also m plans u t 2 I have been 
called a mind reader in this line, 








New Picturesque Cottages (1904). Contai Original ar Beautiful Designs for Suburban Homes 
from 800 to $6,000, Price by mail $1.0 

Picturesque Summer Cottages, Vol. 1 and Vol Designs for Summer Homes, Camps, and Slab 
Cabins. Price by mail $1.00 each. 

Picturesque Summer Cottages, Vol. 3 (1903 Edition Designs for Stone, Shingle, and Rustic Sum- 


mer Cottages, and Bungalows, Price by mail $1 


E. E. HOLMAN, Architect, H-!020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















COLONIAL HOUSES FOR MODERN HOMES, 1904 


MR. E, S. CHILD, Architect, announces the publication of an 
enlarged edition of Colonial Houses. This is an illustration in 
miniature of one of the new designs{ This book has had more 
thought and labor expended on it than any of its predecessors. It 
contains floor plans, descriptions, estimates, and correctly drawn 
perspectives. En design, and in its value to all who intend to build 
a beautiful home, it is unlike any other publications. 

Price of Colonial Houses, $2.00, delivered by express prepaid. 
Address: E.S. CHILD, Architect, Room 20, 60 New St., NEW YORK 
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Superior 
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Exclusive 
Designs 


MANTEL 


Let us send you our handsome new illustrated 
catalogue. It shows 50 latest exclusive de- 
signs, and will save you money. 

We prepay freight to all 
0ints East of Mississippi 
Siver. Points beyond, 
oro-rata, 

High-grade Oak Man- 
:els, complete with tiles 
ind grate, $13.50 to $150. 

Thiscut gives youa fair 
idea of our prices. 

No. 867, beautiful gol- 
den oak, 7 feet high, 5 feet 
wide, handsome quar- 
tered oak veneered col- 
umns 3 inches in diam- 
eter, French beveled mir- 
ror 18x36, complete with 
best tiling and grate, 


$2.6:50 


delivered as above, on 
receipt of $26.50. 


Write for catalogue to-day. It?s FREE 


Cc. F. BROWER & CO. 


Department 24 Lexington, Ky. 















your Money Back 
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FIRE-PROOFING 


THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO, 
906 Tribune Building, Chicago, 121 Liberty St., 
New York. Thorough protection against fire 
at small cost. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 


THE ALMINI COMPANY, 107 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. Artistic Tinting, General 
Painting, Wall-Papers. 


METAL TILES 


MERCH ANT & CO., New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Chicago. Send for booklet illus- 
trating Metal Spanish ‘Tiles. 


PAINT MANUFACTURERS 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 208-210 W. Lake 
Street, Chicaco. 
































The newest, hand- 
somest, most novel 
and durable wall- 
covering. Cloth 
foundation, decorat- 
ed in oil cofors. Tile 
effects. High and 
low relief patterns. 
Applied to the wall 
like paper. Water- 
proof and sanitary. 
600 styles. We will 
match any color in 
any style. Ask your 
decorator or write 
to us. 
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moving the industries from the honx Anything 
made in large quantities is nearly always cheaper 
than when made in smaller ones. Producing it 
large quantities implies the application of th 
ciples of co-operation and division of lal 
as of scientific method. Many household 
tries can be more economically 
such conditions. Time 
division of labor, and this 
ized in securing higher standards 
better material, and 
sometimes thought that products thus made ar 
not cheaper in themselves, but quality must be 
taken into account, and if we do this, we 
good thing is cheaper in the end For exampk 
a food well-prepared from good materials fur 
the consumer more energy or strength th 
food poorly prepared from inferior materials, and 
in addition, it may perhaps save actual ex 
ture for doctor’s bills and m 
It is a recognized fact that breads a 
out of the home, according to scientifie prin« 
are on the whole superior in quality 
are ordinarily made in the ne 
also less, considering the cost of time, fuel, and 
other expenses; including waste, incurred i 
tic manufacture, though these are often not reckoned 
at all. A garment well made | list i 
trade will wear longer and be more satisfactory tha 
one made by the “ Jack of al l 
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There is no doubt that many articles produced 1 
~~ 


the home now will sooner or later 
the home, with the probable exception o 
articles of food which require the application 
heat at the last moment for their proper 
tion. 

The educational advantages which result fror 
sending industries out of the hon ew yo 
notice. It is a mere common-place to say that the 
education of the child begins at its birth 
mother is the child’s first teacher, and that the child 
becomes what his early training tends to n 
but these facts are largely igno1 the « 17 
tion of household and family lif It is necessar 
for the mother to feed and clothe the child, but sh« 
must also build for him a foundat for 
intellectual and ethical activities 
do this successfully when she is giving her g 
strength to the performance of mechanical hi 
hold duties? Lessening the amount of housework 
will give time for intellectual improvement on the 
part of the mother. Many a _ housewife 
latent talent which can never manifest itself 
account of lack of time. There aré intless 
women who crave the opportunity to carry on well 

















directed reading, or to take part in the movements 


for social improvement whic! 
tion of the modern mothers 


* * 
The old-fashioned belief that every girl should 
be taught to fulfill all the duties of the household 
will probably never die out t 
may be asked, how the girl is to recs 
if the opportunity to obtain it i g 
the home. It has already been proved advisable 
to put the knowledge of home activities 1 sciel 
tific. basis and introduce it into the s As 
result of this movement trained ins ( 
parting to girls the science of ho: Are 
not these instructors, skilled teachers, better a 
to give the child a know re ize of the res ities 
and significance of the he t] mothers 
who have gained their kno 
supplemented by costly ex; 

While, then, there are undoubted adva ges 
sending more industries o t 
that we cannot pick up all t 
and transport them elsewher process must 
go on slowly and steadily as it e heretofore 
There must be an ever-increasing demand for 
and this demand will co 
changes in home-life whi 
clearly seen. 





III. GENERAL (¢ 


ATIONS 
By MARION TALBO 


A notable aspect of curren t thought is the rapid] 
growing interest in modern social, ec mic. and 
industrial forces as they relat iman life ar 
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Roofing 
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HANT & CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
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welfare. It is somewhat singular that it is only very 
recently that the way in which they affect the 
processes and activities of home and ‘family life in 

Pertic vular has seemed worthy of attention as a a 
os of deep and ever-increasing significance. Much 

ple cling to the idea of “the good ok 1 times” 
and “as mother used to do it,” they are re: alizing 
that it is chiefly or even solely as a matter of senti- 
ment, that the profound changes which are going 
on in society are affecting the methods of the house- 
hold and the family in such a marked way as to 
demand frank and intelligent readjustment of 
standards and aims, as well as processes. ‘The 
substitution of mechanical for hand- powers, the 
factory for the fireside, the operative for the “ help, ” 
the fruit of the tropics for that of the home orchard, 
the imported fabric of the loom for the home-spun, 
as well as shifting social, religious, and educational 
ac tivities, means a new home life. How the fam 
ily is to be the gainer, not only in the end, but day 
by day, is the question which students are asking 
Fortunately laymen are awakening to a realization 
of their part in answering the question. Every- 
body who is watching the development of the new 
intellectual life of woman is struck with the rapid 
ity with which the consideration of these special 
problems is taking the place of the older themes, 
remote, abstract, and technical, to a degree that 
made them seem almost grotesque in the use to 
which they were put. Study, reading, writing, and 
talking, yes, even publishing on the new topic, are 
gaining on at a rapid pace. The aim is good, the 
result on the whole beneficial, and much may be 
forgiven the method which is often unscientific and 
superficial. 

* * * 

A very definite and concrete phase of the whole 
subject is the place which those industrial processes 
which relate to the household shall hold in the home 
of the future. Concerning this question, opinion 
seems to be forming along two quite distinct lines, 
which tend in opposite directions. On the one 
hand is the view that the tendency to eliminate all 
manufacturing, all mechanical labor from house- 
hold life should be developed to the utmost practica- 
ble limit. The other and somewhat reactionary 
opinion is, that an effort must be made to resist this 
tendency which will proceed rapidly enough through 
the agency of natural industrial forces, and that 
there is an element of vitality and harmony in 
home life which can be kept only with the reten- 
tion of visible and material forms of labor and 
service. 

On one side theorists and practical folk alike say 
that candle and soap making are no longer thought 
essential to the integrity of the home, and they ask 
why should jelly-making and bread-making be. 
They are told that these cannot be as che aply, or as 
well made, out of the house, but they reply that all 
the factors in the cost of domestic manufacture are 
seldom counted, and that every condition of 
successful manufacture can be much better met in 
a factory with special methods and apparatus and 
skilled workers, than in a kitchen where the factors 
essential to success are often variable, if not en- 
tirely lacking. They claim that time spent in 
unskilled mechanical work is often time wasted, 
that the view which exacts of every woman the 
performance of the same tasks, regardless of her 
skill and taste, is unsound in theory and abhorrent 
in practice, and that time, strength, and gifts may 
all be directed otherwise, to the higher upbuilding 
of individual family and home alike. 

* 

On the other hand, the advocates of the retention 
of domestic manufactures and service claim that 
through such agencies, loving service, the founda- 
tion stone of the home, can be best expressed, that 
the sentiment and delight which result from the 
personal effort and touch cannot be replaced by 
any other means, and that the educational forces 
which should surround the child in his home are 
largely withdrawn with the removal of the work- 
shop element from the home. 

Can these two views be reconciled? Can a house- 
holder consiste ntly claim that the removal of house- 
hold industries strengthens the home, and at the 
same time plead that they must be retained if the 
strength and influence of home life are not to wane? 

The consideration of a few general points will 
help clear the w ay to an answer. Those who ad- 
vocate the retention of household industries almost 
invariably assume that they are always carried on 





Copyrteht 1904, Armour E& Compan; 


Armour’s Extract of Beef Calendar Offer 


Our 1905 Calendar in black and white presents six new American girl s, fac- simile reproductions 
of drawings made this year expressly for our special and exclusive use Allan Gilbert Girl (illus- 
trated above), Home girl by Stuart Travis, Steamer girl by Karl Pe coe Studio girl by Hugh 
Stuart Campbell, Society girl by Malcom Strauss, Winter girl by Louis Sha arp, arranged in six sheets 
(size 10x15), tied with ribbon for hanging, will be sent post-paid to any address on receipt of twenty- 

ve cents or metal cap from jar of 


ARMOUR S EXTRACT of BEEF 


The Best Extract of the Best Beef for Soups, Sauces, Gravies i Beef Tea 


Art Plate Offer Ww e have a small edition of calendar designs as art plates (11x17 


inches) for framing or portfolio. Single plates will be mailed 
postpaid for twenty-five cents each, or the six complete, by prepaid express, $1.00. One metal cap 
from jar of extract good for single sheet, or six caps for complete set. 


Armour &» Company, Chicago 
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round in poppyseed oil, is the best thing we know of.”—Master | , The Paint Question,” 

Tidake, September, 1904. *Paints in Architecture,” 

** Specifications for Architects,” 


* “French Government Decrees,” 
Florence Zinc “Paint: How, Why, and When.” 




















ground in refined linseed oil yields an immaculate white finish. There is no pigment 
whiter than FLORENCE ZINC—there is no other white pigment as durable as any 
kind of ZINC WHITE. 

We do not grind zinc in oil. Lists of THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 


manufactures of zinc white paints will be : 
furnished on request. 71 Broadway, New York 
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A Bit of Colonial Assembling 
‘‘ When stateliness and courtesy 3 
Were somehow in the air; : 
And Chippendale—the master— g 
. Knew how to make a chair. ”’ ; 
We have put our souls into this ‘‘ assembling,”’ even to the tre i 
ivy in the windows. We wish you could see its wealth of colo: z 
quaint furniture and hangings—its atmosphere. When treating : 
Colonial room why not write us, sending plans? We are specia i 
DUNCAN & CROSSLEY, 1616 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 

The Colonial Furnishers and “Decorators. Write for Booklei 
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t f love and service. This view is typi- 
1 phrase in Charles Wagner’s “ By the Fire. 
He says, “for the father, for the young 
vorking in shops or offices, for the children 
chool, to see when they come in at the end 
the soup steaming on the carefully set 
ly to find a little comfort, it ‘is to 
lerness guards this little house, that 
has been thinking of them while they were 
ne, that some one loves them.” This 
vy be questioned. Often the sense 
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wasteful routine, overpowers the 

tio The worn housewife does not 
naternal influence, authority, and re 
can be most adequately expressed in 
For another fallacious assumption 
roposition. It is that chiefly through 
iterial processes directed to physical 

d well-being is the spirit of the mother 
best revealed. In reality is it the 
the cook-stove or the wash-tub that 
the child as he seeks its shelter? Is 
dear soul, freed from body- -racking, 

l, ready and free with instant 

mple leisure to hear of the day’s ex- 

ils, and triumphs, and give the word 
















~’ BUTCHER’S BOSTON 
PO LI S rd is the best finish made for FLOORS, 


Interior Woodwork, and Furniture. 

Not brittle; will neither scratch nor deface like shella 
Is not soft and sticky like beeswax. Perfectly trans nt sé 
ing the natural colorand beauty of the wood. Without doubt the most 
economical and satisfactory Polish known for Hard-Wood Floors 

For sale by dealers in Paints, Hardware, and Senet furnishings. 
Send for our FREE BOOKLET telling of the many advar 50 
BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
OUR No. 3 REVIVER is a Superior Finish for 


Kitchen aad Piazza Floors. 





























HOME FIXINGS 


Our portfolio illustrates one of the greatest, most original 
and artistic collections of Home-Fixings ever 
shown. Beautiful creations of the 
world’s famous artisans. 






Special attention to : 
Arts and Crafts Furniture 


Write to-day for the portfolio, rather, 
J. A. CLOW & CO. dept.a. Minneapolis, Minn. “Si. °° " 












uragement, or praise? 
a * * 
osition contains yet another wrong 
it household industries in and of 
educative. This is not necessarily 
f the educational value of any 
reached, be it stoning raisins, 
even that delightful process, 
ds of some writers of the day 
epitome otf domestic bliss and 
ng doughnuts 
question must be given in few 
dividual, every woman, must have 
press her highest powers. If this 
through domestic industrial pro- 
od; otherwise let the shop and 
vork for her and give her time 
other activities and forms of 
If there are children to be 
ed and made to feel that they 
well-being and comfort of the 
lustrial processes to such an ex- 
ll this end, and when this limit has 
| the child’s time with activities 
er powers 








Importer of Antiques, Curios, etc. 


MAURICE BARNETT 


So. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OF THE 
COPPER KETTLE 
You can buy old pewter, bra/s, 
copper, and china, as well as- 
ome fine pieces of rare old 
furnilure. Catalogues and 

ice- rea will be fent upon 
reque/t 
MRS. ADA M.ROBERTS 
2455 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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A CHINA MISCELLANY 


HE assortment of By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


old china herewith 

illustrated would have little interest for 

the real collector. It contains no fragile 

pieces of Bow, Chelsea, or Nantgarw It 
displays no priceless old Worcester. early Wedg 
wood, or rare Crown Derby, no costly bits of 
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never had the courage to 
follow the Japanese method, 
and bring forth a few treasures at a time; that, 
while approving this plan in theory, the desire 
to have all her china idols about her is so strong 
that it would be impossible to decide which tea-pots, 
sugar-bowls, and pitchers should have the preference 





A COLLECTION OF TEA-POTS AND PITCHERS 


Illustration I. 


blue jasper, black basalt, or tortoise shell Its 
sale would create no excitement, nor would auction 
prices be materially changed thereafter. It is a 
simple every-day collection gathered in out of the 
way corners and representing many things besides 
money. To the collector of * historical 
would hold little charm, for there are no plates and 
platters of that ke ep, desired blue lo the colle ctor 
who¥specializes on jugs or tea-pots it would seem 


pieces it 











It would be, she holds, like the predicament of 
Hannah Dustan, who vainly tried to decide which 
child should be saved from the Indians. All should 
be saved. So all the tea-pots, all the sugar-bowls, 
all the pitchers, plates, and platters, all the sauce 
boats, milk cups, and fruit dishes, and all the cup 
plates should be res ‘ued irom obliv on. The owner 
is a spinster with much leisure, otherwise the fate 


of the household, or the china. or po sibly both, 








A NEW ENGLAND ,TEA-SET, EIGHTY YEARS OLD 


Illustration IV. 


hopelessly miscellaneous, for within its limits are 
all manner of old dishes, from tureens to cup plates. 

It is no orderly collection confined to cabinet or 
cupboard, but a dear hit-or-miss assortment that 
spreads itself over a small apartment, filling mantels 
and shelves and encroaching on the boundaries of 
the kitchen. The owner acknowledges that she has 


might be imperiled. Although there are few pieces 
which disturb the slumbers of other china en- 
thusiasts, there are some very good things in the 
collection. Illustration No. 1. shows two beautiful 
pitchers, a fine Toby, of characteristic deep blue and 
bright red, and several interesting tea-pots, together 
with three old lamps, two mirror knobs, and a pair 





BAUSCH 2 LOMB 


LENSES AND SHUTTERS 
are made in the largest and best 
equipped optical factory in the 
world, and are the standard of qual- 
itv and excellence in every respect. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
BAUSCH 2 LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Boston Chicago 








A SAFE PLACE 
AT SMALL COST 


TO KEEP YOUR BANK BOOKS, TAX 
RECEIPTS, DEEDS, NOTES, BONDS, 
AND OTHER VALUABLE PROPERTY 
=—SS===_— IS TH —SSS=== 


ILLINOIS TRUST SAFETY 
DEPOSIT CO’S VAULTS 
La Salle St. & Jackson Boul., Chicago 


ROBERT BOYD, Manager Telephone 1814 Harrison 
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Northern winters lose 

their terrors after you 

% learn the art of keeping warm with an 

" open fire. All comforts and delights ofa 

“>. glowing fire-place that stir the poet’s fan 
cies and satisfy the practical man, may 
be enjoyed in your home by installing 


™- JACKSON 


} VENTILATING GRATE 


= The Grate, with a 
p " direct fresh-air sup- 
~~ ply. It draws pure 
Y74> air from outdoors 
,/ andsends it warmed 
_/ into your rooms, 
not up the chimney. 
Will heat thorough- 
ly several rooms on 
one or different 
floors, burns wood, 
coal or gas, using 
less fuel than other 
grates 
Complete illustrat- 
el ed catalogue, wit 
| full details, prices, 
etc.. sent free, 


e\ oe 
> \ E. A. Jackson & Bro. 


47 Beekman St.,N_Y. 
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Write for 
“The Rookwood Book’ 


which will take you th: 
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Rookwood as nearly as 
exact colorings. 


Rookwood 
Pottery 


received the Grand Prix Par L90( 


The World’s Highest Honors 


This mark pile, 


is impressed —_ 
in every piece ¥, co 
Rcokwecd is for s 
Rookwood Potter neiz A 























Artistic and Economical 


Practical people are as much interested in the economical 
advantages o 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


as are artistic people in their beautiful coloring effects. 
They wear as well as paint, cost half as much. are twice as 
handsome, and are the only stains made of Creosote, ** the 
best wood preservative known.” For al! rough woodwork, 
roofs or sides. 


Samples of stained wood and color-chart sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 
70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
28 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS 
































A COBNERB OF THE OFFICE. 


| There is no hotel quite like the Somerset — fastidiously appointed with every known re 
if > | for cou:fort, safety, and enjoyment. Delightfully located in Boston's exclusive, residential Back ; < 
“4 ~ | Bay section, accessible to railway stations, places of amusement, shopping centers (10 minu ad : 
> ee at 4 electrics), yet free from the noise and disagreeable features of city hotel life. ‘* A dinner a a 
i ~j Somerset,” while passing through Boston, will be found most enjoyable. Our beautiful illustra 


booklet will be mailed free to your friend or yourself on request. ALFRED 8. AMER, Manager 
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Che Sunderland pitcher, number 7, js 
yrizes of the miscellany, and the little 


pitcher, number 9, is another. Of tea- 
ber 4 is a fine piece of Staffordshire num- 
1 good specimen of a swan spout, and 


l 


is a well-printed fruit design in brown. 
1 high coffee pot in light blue, number 
bands and medallions in copper luster, 


irt of the same set. Number 5 is a freak 
having been quaintly mended years ago 


te 





knob and spout. ‘Tea-pots 3 and 
tedin pink. Number 3 is an extremely 


‘seo ??" 


seaseesesert’ 


THE LEEDS TEA-POT 


Illustration II. 


yt ind one of the prettiest pots in the 


land pitcher has the mottled pink and 
peculiar to this ware. It is orna- 
a verse on one side and some quaintly 
on the other. Verses sentimental 
haracteristic of the Sunderland pieces. 
the pitcher read: 
Mv heart is fixed, 
It cannot range; 
I love my choice 


loo well to change.” 


tea-pot of the second illustration is 


1d thing. This is one of the early Leeds 


ide at the period when the potter used 
| 


ar to those of the silversmith. ‘There 


r of these little tea-pots in existence 
¢ China Book by N. Hudson Moore 
1 counterpart of this one. It is sur- 
ugar-bowls and other tea-pots, but its 


Kable 





A DELFT MUG 


Illustration III. 


Delft pieces in the collection a 
lil., and a fine old polychrome 
pecimens might cause some collectors 


sleep, for they are excellent of their 


d not easily be duplicated. An in- 
et is shown in illustration IV. It is 
nd to-day in fragment in many New 
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England towns. It is the “lavender sprigged 
china” of our grandmother’s day,—that thin pretty 
ware reminiscent of fine tea, spoons with pointed 
bowls, spindle-legged furniture, and dear old ladies 
in white caps. 

Few pieces of t: ableware have equaled in ugliness 
the huge soup-tureen, which only a decade ago was 


found on every family dinner-table. It matched 
in color and pattern the _— dinner set, and was 
originally accompanied by a china ladle. In the 


vieissitudes of dishwas hing and the coming and 
going of servants the ladle was usually lost or broken 
and was replaced by a silver or plated one. Asa 
piece of tab leware the tureen is no longer fashion- 
able It is classed with the castor of almost for- 
gotten memory. In many houses it is consigned 
to a top shelf in the china-closet, where it bids fair 
to remain in dusty oblivion until it has grown 
sufficiently old to be regarded in the light of a relic. 
Manv vears must pass before this pale and monu- 
mental piece of china will be old enough to be 
interesting 

There are tureens and tureens. In the latter 
class is the imposing piece of chinaware of the mis- 
cellany—“semi-china’’ to speak correctly, and 





A STAFFORDSHIRE TUREEN 


Illustration V 


bearing the impress of T. Myer —T. Myer of Stafford- 
shire fame, the maker of much fine historical blue 
ware. 

The tureen is mulberry color, not lilac, nor brown, 
nor light purple, but real mulberry. For a mulberry 
print the * picture’’ is unusually clear, having the 
sharpness of light and shade that many collectors 
consider so important. It is as perfect in condition 
as when it came from Thomas Myer’s hand, and 
has that spic-and-span freshness usually associated 
with the very new 

The tureen does not suit the miscellany. It 
is too big for any shelf. It cannot go into a cup- 
board and leave room for anything else. On the 
sideboard it quarrels with the new silver, albeit it 
is of old design. Even its owner, not daunted by 
five small blue tureens, cannot with a clear con- 
science have it on view. “It needs a house,” she 
wails. “The maker knew nothing of flats 

On Christmas and Thanksgiving it is placed on 
the dinner-table where it divides honors with the 
turkey and the goose. On Christmas, wreathed in 
holly, it is particularly effective, and has the dis- 
tinction that would surround many things if 
brought forth only twice a year. On the remaining 
three hundred and sixty-three days it occupies the 
largest closet of the apartment. As a tureen it is 
4 great success; as a parlor ornament it is somewhat 
of a failure. 

If some of the dead and gone worthies, past 
owners of the old china that we now venerate, could 
see the purposes to which their humble, every-day 
pieces of tableware are put, they would be horrified, 
and perhaps with good reason. Some one has said 
that it requires a century for the wheel of fashion 
to make one complete revolution. “What our 
great-grandfathers bought, what our grandfathers 
despised and neglected, what our fathers utterly 
forgot. we value, restore, and copy.” 


HANDY PINS 


Solid 14K Gold Illustrations actual size 
8993 Roman Gold, $1.00. 9559 Enameled, 
baroque pearl, $2.00. 9578 Enameled, $2.00. 
9583 Pearl, $2.00. 9597 Blue enamel, nine 
pearls, $2.75. 9620 Enameled, $2.00. 
9646 Three pearls, $2.00. 9647 Rose 
finish, $2.00. 

A large bariety of these use- 
ful pins is shown in our 
Year Book, most of 
the enameled pins 
being shown in the 
natural colors, 
making — selec- 
tion easy and 
satis factory 


MEN’S THINGS 


81 Shaving Brush, $1.35. 1653 Soap Box, 
celluloid lined, 3% in. long, $2.25. *1216 
sepoctieCons, full size, gold lined, $6.50. 
81541 Ash Tray, 7 in. long, $4.25. 
81567 Razor Strop, with canvas and 
leather strops, $2.75. 81568 Stag 
Corkscrew and Bottle Opener, 
sterling mounted, handle % in. 
long, $1.75. 81569 Whiskey 
>| Glass, silver deposit, $1.50. 
81570 Whiskey Jug,silver 
deposit, height 4% in., 
$4.50. 




























» | Any one looking for 
| | Christmas gifts 
t for men will 
t | find the sugges- 
tions in our 
catalog very 
helpful. 

















Sterling Monogram. Illustration much reduced 
19110 Brown Betty Tea Pot, with mono- 
gram, $35.50. 

These tea pots are of high glaze pottery in 
brown or rich cobalt blue, ‘with white glazed 
removable strainer or steeper. They are 
mounted and nose tipped with sterling 
sifber, and have large silver mono- 
grams (made to order) on one side, 
and a silver shield on the re’berse 
side. They can also be fur- 
nished with shields on both 
sides instead of mi nogram 
for $1.00 less. ‘ihe indi- 
viduality of the work 
recommends it to per- 
sons of taste and 
refinement. One 
week is re- 
quired to fill 
orders. 
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Sterling Silver Illustrations one-third scale 
30055 Bonbon Spoon, 3% in. long, $3.00. 
30382 Pudsey Dessert Spoon, 6% in. long, 
30384 Caddy Scoop, 4 in. long, 
30386 Jefferson Coffee Spoon, 
and engraved, 4 in. long, $1.25. 
30482 Chippendale Sugar Tongs, 
3% in. long, $2.50. 

These hand-made and hand-en- 
graved spoons n.ake attractive 




































such pieces is_st 
Year Book 





OUR YEAR BOOK / 


will interest you if you wish semething 
ditterent for Christmas. The most compre- 
hensive catalogue of solid gold and sterling 

silver published. Over 6000 
illustrations of watches, dia- 
monds, jewelry, rings, toi- 
let and table silver, desk, 
articles, stationery, and 
leather goods. A book of 
208 pages, magazine size, 
replete with suggestions 
It enables you to buy 
from the largest deal- 
mers in the United 
States in gold and sil- 
ver, by mail, goods 
of guaranteed 
quality at prices 
averaging 
lower than 
mm anywhere 


Illustrations much reduced in size 
704 Loving Cup, three handles, gold lined, 
2% in. high, $4.50. 710 Card Tray, pierced 
border, engraved center, diam. 5% in, 
$5.50. 716 Bonbon Dish, pierced, bead 
edge, heavy cast feet,7% x 5% in., 3% 
in. deep, $14.00. 726 Salt or Pep- 
per, iris decoration, 3% in. high, 
$4.00. 727 Butter Dish,thread 
border, diam. 6 in., $10.00. 
729 Applied mistletoe bor- 
der, 9 x 7 in., $13.50. Bon- 
bon Dish,grey, 6% x 5% 
in., $5.00 
Agreat variety of these 
larger articles suit- 
able for Christ. 
mas gifts is 
shown in our 


Year Book. 
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FREE 


UntilJan.1,this beau- 
tiful Naan Plush 
Centerpiece, 
stamped, ready for 
burning, including 
leather stamped for 
applique work, will 
be sent to any one 
whosends us 25c to 
ay cost of ship- 
ne. Size 13 ith, 
Choice of red, 
tan or dark 
reen. 
Bon. y one Center I 
piece tooneaddress. f 


Write for Catalog 
No. Hl 

72 pages 24 pp. in 
colors. Illustrates 
1,000 Gibson and 
other designs, 
stamped on_arti- 
cles of Naan Plush, 
wood, and leather 
of every Jescrip- 
tion, at reasonable 
prices. 
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in our Catalogue Hu11. 

























For Sale by your dealer or sent by usC. O.D. for ette box. 
examination, Outfits and supplies at all prices shown : ee f 


THAYER & CHANDLER = - 
160-164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, [Illinois 


Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World. 


PYROORAPIIY APPLIQUE 


SeoTHE NEW ART WORK 





Tt } au- 
ies Minne fo es 
simple instructions. Everybody will 
be doing it this winter. 7 
Centerpiece s wn here, sold 
i pel eee nplete, burned 
and colored, for $ M iny other 


styles shown in « 


SPECIAL OFFER: 
Our No. 97 aS 


$2.50 Outfit 
For burnir 





etc.,inclu hnePiat I ork 

Handle,Ru r'l g.d ticn 
m Bulb,metal unionCork,Bottle, Alcohol 

Lamp, 2 ¢ es . D 

Stamped Prac- MOTR & CHANDLER 

tice Wood, a” 


fullinstruc 
eZ all contai 
neatle ae 
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Write for it to-day. 























NO CREAKING OF DOORS when they are hung with 


Finished to Match 
the rest of the 
Hardware 


No wearing 


The Stanley Works, 


Stanley’s 
Ball-Bearing 


At all Hardware 
Dealers 
Booklet Free 


Hinges 


down. No need of oiling 


Dept. H. B. New Britain, Conn. 





HOT WATER QUICK! 









Made of 
Beautifully 
Nickeled 
Copper 


night. 


We advise specifying this Heater, the No. 2. 
Price, $35.00 


The Humphrey Crescent 
Instantaneous Water Heater 


Will heat a tubful of water for your bath while you undress 
—at a cost of about one cent for gas; 


always ready—day o1 


Hot water starts the moment the gas is lighted. 


— 


Prices, $20.00 to $45.00 


Crescent Heaters utilize every available heat 
unit in the gas. Simply and quickly installed. 


50,000 IN USE. SOLD BY ALL PLUMBERS 


Write to-day for Descriptive Catalogue 
**The Luxury of a Bath’’ 


Humphrey Co., Dept. A, 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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brass, would be attractive; but they must be very 
good. Over the small lower case, the twelve Hol- 
bein prints from THE House Bravrirut would form 
astriking decoration, framed like the woodwork, 
and separated by narrow, flat bands of wood, 

When your room is finished it will be an entirely 
different story from the old red room, with its light 
oak and ugly windows 


A Blue-and-White Room 


Will you kindly help one of limited means to ob- 
tain artistic results with this problem? What shall 
we do with a dining-room having east and south 
windows, natural birch woodwork, dark blue rug? 
We must buy new chairs, and prefer dark woods. 
Shall we attempt changing the woodwork, antique 
oak buffet and table? What is to be done with the 
walls? What wall colors harmonize in library hav- 
ing mahogany woodwork and dark red rugs? 
Would it be too much of one color to put green on 
walls of a parlor having green tiled fireplace and 
green-bordered rug? J.P 


By making some changes in this room you could 
quite transform it. By staining the woodwork 
mahogany and repeating the stain on the floor you 
would have an excellent foundation for a beautiful 
room. The buffet and table of antique oak mar 
the plan, but they could be retained until they are 
replaced by mahogany pieces. The dark blue of 
the rug suggests the blue-and-white scheme, which 
is always interesting with mahogany. The paper 
we have in mind is an old design in rather deep blue 
upon an ivory background. Natural bireh and 
antique oak do not go together, and we feel that 
your room will be difficult to make attractive until 
woodwork or furniture is changed. Your parlor 
will not be too much in one color if the walls, tiles, 
and border of rug are all green rhe library open- 
ing from it, which has rugs of red, better be carried 
out in a deep red scheme. The damask papers in 
two-toned effects are among the best of the red 
figured papers. Green should be used to some ex- 
tent in the red room so that the transition may 
not be abrupt. 


A Series of Rooms 


Will you kindly give me a few suggestions regard- 
ing treatment of walls and ceilings, also some idea 
as to woodwork in the following rooms of my house, 
now in course of erection. 

The house faces south, with reception-hall and 
living-room on east side, and library on west. The 
two former are virtually one room, only divided 
by columns. The library also opens into reception- 
hall, but is divided by sliding doors, which, however, 
Lexpect to leave open. The dining-room and living- 
room, also opening into one another, by sliding 
doors, on east side. My dining-room furniture is 
mahogany. I thought of having woodwork of 
same wood, with trimmings of white. How should 
I treat ceiling and walls? The mantel will be of 
brick, built in, with china cabinets on each side, 
also built in, and having doors of leaded glass. 
Please give me vour idea of how I should treat this 
room, which is not large. I have leather furniture 
for living-room, and thought to treat this room and 
hall alike, as regards wall, ceiling, and woodwork. 
What would you advise? For library, I have golden 
oak bookeases and odd leather chairs I thought 
of having woodwork of same finish (oak). What 
would you suggest for wall and ceiling? The stair- 
case is to the rear of reception-hall, not seen from 
front at all. Have open grates in library and living- 
room, with rock or brick mantels; none in hall. 
which is small and¥square. B. R. J 


Where rooms are connected by sliding doors as 
are yours, they cannot be treated independently. 
Each one must be furnished in relation to the others. 
Inasmuch as the connection between the living- 
room and the hall practically makes them one room, 
it would be well to treat them as such. A two-toned 
olive-green would be effective here, and harmonious 
with the woodwork. ‘The library beyond, sepa- 
rated only by a sliding door, which is always open, 
must also be made a part of the scheme. The living- 
room and dining-room also join, so the latter cannot 
be excluded. 

In the dining-room the mahogany furniture would 
be in keeping with either mahogany woodwork or 
white paint. We should not advise combining 
mahogany woodwork with white paint, unless ma- 


W.P. NELSON COMPANY 


DECORATORS 





y! | for homes and send ideas 
) for decorating the walls 
and the arrangement of 
interior pe ig 
| WP NC @ In our shop there is 
AOE a large assortment of 
QS) decorative objects, an~ 
tique and modern, embracing draperies, 
special furniture, pottery, glassware, 
etc. q We are just now in receipt of 
many new things in Wall Papers, 
Fabrics, and wares from England, Ger- 
many and France, many of which are 
works of world famous designers. In 
our designing department we do Special 
Friezes, Portierres, Curtains, etc., to 
suit any particular purpose. @ Your 
correspondence is invited. :: :: :: 


193 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 




















You can’t do your best without best things to work with. 
If you care for quality in Artists’ supplies—tube colors, 
brushes, canvas, water colors, etc., you know what—see that you 
get Devoe stuff. 


We make and handle more of these things than 
anybody else. *‘ Devoe” means best quality 


DEYOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY 


176 Ranpo.pH STREET - - - Cuicaco 
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Special Offerings 


THIS BEAUTIFUL 


Hall Clock 


$65.00 


and up, according to 
movement 


2... 


el 
Gatelcarergaere 
RICHLY CARVED 
MAHOGANY CASE 
96-inch high full columns 
and claw feet 


This Exquisite 


LADIES’ DESK 
$16 















$65 


$80 ¢ 


chime 





with fine eight-day 
movement, striking 
hours and 
ceep-tone d cathedral gony 
plain brass dial, plain gias 
front and sides. 

same with 


and finest engraved dial. 
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engrave 
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movemen t, 


giass, engraved dial. 
ALL FULLY WARRANTED 










Crotch Mahogany, with 
GLASS FRONT AND SIDES wave swell ends, rol 
Special Prices drawer, and carved | 
French legs. 
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etter Tt 
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French plate gias 
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beveled glass, 


$2 recline is automatically supported by 
body weight, giving perfect support, yet perfect 
freedom to every ‘comfort thought,’ 
upright to full recline. 

The chair success of the century 


with finest ¢Az- 
lar Westminster 


“sare from bolt 


| 

| 

secr-apustine [UJRKISH CHAIR | 
The Greatest Comfort Chair known, back | 

| 













strictly fine everyway. seat and back uy finest quality genuin 
Priced wonderfully low for leather. 

this special sale only. IS | LA K R 

THE PRISCILLA ROCKER | 

$I COLONIAL —_ ‘ | 

Made in finest i ~*~ 

ohenamy. with wide- § ‘( ’) | 

Shaped banister and | 

polished wood } | 

seat. Strong | 

comfortable | 

artistic. if 

| 
To avoid holiday oversale, we will 
until November 15th vive a sfecial is- 
count Coupon toevery House Beautiful 

reader who will cut out this ad and mail | 

it to us saying #2 what furniture inter | 

ested. 

For Christmas There’s nothing nicer than a bit of MURRAY FURNITURE. | 

A SPLENDID WAY, ‘00. to furnish the home agreeably. We make Complete Suits, pretty Dressing Tables, Stools, Morris Couch, | 

Davenports, Parlor and China Cabinets, Comfort Chairs, etc. | 

WRITE TO-DAY for our Catalogue, or ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD. 

Finest quality and complete satisfaction guaranteed. 

LINN MURRAY EBRNITYRE GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

CO., LTD. | 

HE reviews of this novel have | 

been unanimously good, and | 

Le: | 

those who have read the book like it. 











you up, remember 


$1.50 at all stores. 


When you want a book to cheer | 


Mr. Middleton 


HERBERT 8. STONE & CO., Publishers, | | 


CHICAGO 
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are usually so poor. The olive-greens harmonize 
with the reds that have a good deal of orange in 
them; and certain shades of green, the gray ish tones, 
are attractive with the reds that shade into the 
crimson. ‘The latter is a more difficult matter, how- 
ever, to handle. Certain very bright reds and 
greens are found in English chintzes and in wall- 
papers of both American and English make. They 
are sometimes very decorative, but they must be 
used with care or they are not successful. Where 
large spaces are to be filled with color it is better to 
choose something less vivid. 

We are glad that you are going to experiment 
with the old house. It is a more interesting field 
for your talents than the most modern of apart 
ments, and if we have been somewhat responsibl 
for your enthusiasm, we are gratified 

Dark floors will combine well with white paint. 
4 mahogany stain would be excellent for all the 
floors, except kitchen. The library in a two-toned 
green paper better be kept in green and brown 
The hall will then be plain red, the reception-room 
green and the living-room green and red. The 
pictures in dark frames better be placed in the rooms 
with dark woodwork. ‘The Japanese curtain, if a 
very good one, could remain. 

If the hall has no coat-closet, it would be an ex- 
cellent plan to use the smal] room opening from the 
reception-room for this purpose. 

The green lampshade could be retained in the 
dining-room, and be very effective with the brown- 
and-yellow scheme. Something else quite as green 
should be placed in the room —a fern, or perhaps a 
big piece of green pottery. 


A Bedroom 
Will you kindly help me in regard to redecorating 
my bedroom, of which I inclose a plan. The wood 


work and mantel and furniture are maple, which 
after seven years has turned yellow instead of the 
pretty white which tempted us to use it. The 
ceiling is ten feet high, and has a cove with a plaster 
molding around it about six inches from side walls 
How far down should color on ceiling (it is tinted 
cream at present) come? Where should picture 
molding be, and where should paper begin? At 
present the walls are papered with what once was 
a pretty blue paper, but has now faded. I have a 
large brass bed, bird’s-eyve maple bureau, chiffonnier, 
table, desk, and four chairs, also a lounge. Will 
you tell me, please, what color and style of wall- 
paper would look best with the yellowish maple, 
also what sort of floor and rugs and draperies and 
curtains to use? And what kind of picture frames? 


Those on the walls now are framed in white. I am 
rather tired of the blue and would prefer another 
color if possible G. E. W. 


Two schemes for vour bedroom suggest them- 
selves; oneis to stain the bird’s-eve a deep apple- 
green and make the room a lavender and green one, 
using on the walls one of the flowered papers fre 
quently mentioned in our columns. The wistaria 
pattern is a good one, so is the morning-glory The 
other suggestion is to retain the vellow bird’s-eve 
and carry out the room in greens and pinks. A rose 
paper and a plain ceiling or a trellis paper of green 
and a rose ceiling Che paper should go as high as 
possible, meeting the lower edge ot the cove 
Bird's-eye maple stained green is exceedingly pretty 
and not at all common. If vou do not care to use 
a flowered paper and wish to retain the furniture 
in its present finish, the walls could be toned a plain 
apple-green with lighter ceiling. Curtains of 
chintz in a rose pattern, big flowers and green leaves 
could be used. and the couch, sereen, ete.. could 
repeat the pattern The rugs called the Pequot, 
made by Mr. Charles H. Kimball, at Norrichtown, 
Connecticut, are charming for a bedroom. Thev 
come in many shades, and are both durable and 
Inexpensive. It is interesting to know that these 
rugs are made on an old loom. 
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Milk Mixtures 


for babies are many times dangerous in that 
the milk may become tainted. Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is absolutely 
safe, being rendered sterile in the process of 
preparation. Asa general household milk it 
's superior and always available. 
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* Deckle " or rough edges, bound in drab English calf, silk pattern cloth sides—hand-sewed, 
strong. and elegant —w#// wear a lifetime. 

Ve deliver to any U.S. address a 6x9, 100-page book on receipt of $1.00; ag x 12, 120- 
page book on receipt of $200. We guarautee our books. It not satisfactory return at our 


expense and get your money. For 25 cents extra will stamp your name in gold. You must 
then keep the book however. 


BARLOW BROS., 89 Pearl Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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A HOUSE OF VINES 
(Continued from page 20) 
lavish profusion of bloom between the 
and the boundary palings. Front, 
on all sides are yet other ‘‘ sweet, wild 


ren of the woods and fields.’’ The wild 
ts—purple, yellow, and white—lead the 


ssion, with the shy hepaticas, the sturdy 
rake, and the delicate little May-flow- 


to keep them in company and _ counte- 


the goldenrod, bold sunflowers, and 
asters vie with the scarlet sumach in 
¢ the fall days joyous. The virgin soi] 
the house, thick and rich with wild 


and seedlings, was left untouched dur- 


building of the cottage, although Mrs. 
frankly admits that the workmen 
believed her demented, so incredible 
did her love of the wild flowers ap- 
Many other wild roots and_ seeds, 
back from numerous and _ varied 
ngs, have added to the glory of the 
with just a few hardy ‘‘ tame’’ flow- 
lips, geraniums, pansies, and cannas— 
resent horticultural civilization. But 
| flowers prove, after all, most satis- 
because, like the sturdy vines. that 
for their bright beauty such an 
background, they need little atten- 
quite able to care for themselves. 
way of vine culture Mrs. Crowley, 
perpetually importuned by other vine- 
tell just how she does it,’’ has few 
| simple. She believes in wild vines 
ver possible. Hers were brought from 
lichigan woods, although certain subur- 
ilities in and about Chicago are quite 
lantly supplied with free riches of this 
She believes in starting plenty of 
iltaneously, and in providing strong 
r them to cling to and climb on— 
iring tendency and judicious encour- 
being as helpful for vines as humans; 
voeates the starting of young vines 
ir, by means of divided roots, ‘‘heel- 
or whatever process seems most 
ble and easy, close to the roots of the 
; by this means the place of the old 
it suffers death or injury from any 
is quickly filled by its youthful asso- 
| no bare spaces remain to harass the 
the beholder or disappoint the vine- 
s She believes in good earth, dleep- 
ts, and sufficient room to grow in at 
| she believes most especially and par- 
| that the secret of her success, if 
ecret exists, lies in her abundant use of 
Her vines are seldom sprinkled, 
usually attending to this part of the 
but the roots are kept moist con- 
being given thorough soakings at 
intervals; sometimes the garden- 
ullifies the evil effects of hot, dry, dusty 
r by flowing all night. 
h simple treatment, Mrs. Crowley de- 
vill produce equally good results, 
ver tested, and she points out with a 


ral pride in the confirmation of her 


the remarkable growth and luxuriance 
ed by her vines in a period usually con- 
| quite brief in a vine connection. 
mall chicken-house in the rear of the 
n, gay every summer with brilliant, 
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PRESENT WRITING 


should be done with a 
Dixon's 


Eterno 


The New Indelible Pencil 


WRITES BLACK 
COPIES PURPLE 


makes a better copy than copying ink—won't 
wear out, won't fade out. Leads extra tough 
and smooth, carry fine point. Suitable for in 
voices, lading bills, correspondence—anything 
you wantte keep for future reference. Sold by 
stationers, with or without nickeled point pro 
tector. Dixon's Pencil Guide, indered by roca 
trons, tells about 999 other good pencils. Write 
for copy, free. 

Dept. AP 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Youn House Beautifu 
We send this handsome, solid 
brass, Nickel-Plated Soap and 
Tooth Brush Holder prepaid for 

$1.30. Catalogue free. 


LAKE CITY SUPPLY CO. 
155 Washington St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











The Pattee Couch Chair 
Rent $10.00 9 Pened 


t 
Prepaid for 
When closed makes a 
perfect Morris 

air, combining 
Usefulness, Com- 
fort, Elegance. 
Made of oak, in 
golden or weatl 
ered. Catalayue 












a request. BARNETT-PATTEE CO., Pokeepsie, N.Y. 





many-toned morning-glories, is indubitably 
attractive, perhaps because its every detail 
was carefully thought out and considered 
long before the first lath was lifted. The new 
house Mrs. Crowley is now building at Musca- 
tine, Iowa, is also to be beautified by a liberal 
use of vines of various orders, and many of 
these were well started before work upon the 
house itself was even begun 

The Kensington Heights cottage cost Mrs 
Crowley-—vines, pavements, fences, and all- 
a trifle over two thousand dollars, a fact de- 
cidedly interesting to suburban home-plan- 
ners secking something a little out of the 
ordinary, attractive, picturesque, and not 
too expensive. But the woman who herself 
drew and ‘‘scaled’’ the plans for the 
‘‘House of Vines,’’ declares that with the 
present price of lumber and under prevail- 
ing labor conditions she would fear the at- 
tempt to build a similar cottage for less than 
three thousand dollars. None of the mate- 
rials employed are expensive, but the work 
must be done carefully if good results are 
hoped for, and the unusual is almost inevi- 
tably a little more expensive than the stereo- 
typed effort of the common run. 

Still, while it must be remembered that 
the shingled cottage is possible only in rural 
or suburban localities, and that the cost of 
dipping the shingles in the liquid-stain or 
preservative adds a considerable item to the 
sum total, such stain or preservative differs 
from paint in that it needs no renewing, and 
an extra room or two might possibly be 
afforded at the three-thousand-dollar figure. 

And for quaint, artistic, and soul-satisfy- 
ing beauty, such a ‘‘ House of Vines” as here- 
in described and pictured need acknowledge 
no superior. Indeed, its equal would be 
hard to find. 


The dealer who 


sells lamp-chim- 
neys to last, 1s 
either a shrewd 
or an honest 


man. 
MACBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 
Index ; sent free. 

Macsetn, Pittsburgh. 
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Wilro 
Shop 


will hold the annual 
exhibit and sale of 
unique hand-wrought 
articles in 


LEATHER, METALS, 


SWEDISH WEAVINGS 


During November and December 


Illuminated Velvet Ca'f Card Cases, Purses, 
Chatelaine Bags, Portfolios, Opera Bags, Desk 
Sets, Screens, Table Covers, Portieres, etc. 


RARE AND BEAUTIFUL ARTICLES SUIT- 
ABLE FOR CHRISTMAS AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 


Rose Dolese Minnie Dolese 
818 Fine Arts Building 
203 Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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Home-Making 


A New Profession 


OME-MAKING, as now taught in some of 
H the colleges, ranks as a profession as truly 
as any occupation—it is greatest in num- 
bers and greatest in its effect on the individual 
and on society. 
life.” ? 
The basis of this new profession 1s Hygiene 
all that makes for health—personal hygiene, 
healthful surroundings, healthful food, cooking, 
clothing, the right care of children, etc. Then 
comes the Economy Living—true economy of 
time, effort, and expenditure, system of work, 
household conveniences, the division of income, 
buying, household accounting, etc. Then, the 
Simple Life—living in a simple, rational, artistic 
way ; and—most important—the Children, whose 
health, character, and final success in life is so 
largely determined by the home care and training. 
Every woman who would like to have some- 
thing better than tradition, hear-say, and scraps 
of information as guide in her life-work will be 
interested in the Announcement of the American 
School of Household Economics which tells of 
the authoritative correspondence instruction and 
advice given by prominent teachers of the “ pro- 
fession of home-making.” 


“As a man's home is, such is his 


This attractive, illustrated 48 page book will be mailed free 
to any one sending a postcard addressed A. S. H. E., 3309 
Armour Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











TAPESTROLEA  SESTFOR 
ALL WALLS 
Artistic in color and finish. Easily put on. All 
grades, plain, colored, or decorated. Prepared Can 
vases and Muslin. Send for TAPESTROLEA 
booklet and sample books. 
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$1,200 a Year for Life 


Secured by Small Monthly praia angel 
The Mutual Rubber Production Company offers to the readers of this mag ppor- 
tunity to become associated in an enterprise of immense profit, which will yield you or 
your ‘heirs a sure and certain income, and on terms that are within the reach oi 

The shares in this investment are selling above par right now, and 
fast. In fact, there are only a few hundred left in the present series, teen hundred 
satisfied share holders, scattered all over this country, testify to the splendid « vatisn 
of this enterprise. It ‘is not unlikely that among these fortunate « b I 
your friends. If you act at once you will have the opportunity of j 
immensely profitable investment, at the present price, before the series is exhausted 
enterprise is so popular with these readers that we are reserving a few shares in anticipation 
of their orders—but this block is not so large as we would like to make it. | tions 
are that it will be largely over- -subscribed. If vou have been procrastinating—if you have 
been putting it off “until to-morrow,” or “until next week,” it behooy to 


SECURE YOUR SHARES AT ONCE 


The Mutual Rubber Production Company is divided into only 6,000 s 
representing an undivided interest equivalent to an acre in our great comn rubber 
orchard. These 6,000 acres are in the State of Chiapas, Mexico—the finest rubber land | 
the world, In this orchard we are changing the production of crude rubber f the uncer- 
tain method heretofore employed—-that of reckless and destructive tapping by i 
natives—to the most solid and permanent basis known to aoe ge S 
under Anglo-Saxon supervision. No industry ever underwent so radical a developme! 
we are now engaged in, without making immensely wealthy all pear interested in tl 
change. The enormous fortunes made in the past, by gathering crude rubber fron 
trees scattered here and there in the tropical jungle are as nothing cm ured to the sure and 
permanent incomes to be derived from this new industry. 

No large cash down payment is required to secure these shares, as they are paid f 
small monthly installments, as the work of development progresses. For "$20, as t 
monthly payment, you can secure five shares. Then you pay $20 a month for 
months, then $15 for 12 months, then$10 a month for a limited period, until you! pai 
$1,410, the full price for five shares ($282 each in the present series). But, n t , you 
will have received dividends amounting to $1,050, or $210 per ev, so that the actual net 
cost of the 5 shares in this remarkably safe and profitable investment will be only $360 of your 
own money, or $72 per share. Then, fromthe maturity period onward, your five shares, o1 
acres, will yield you or your heirs $1,200 a year for more years than you can possibly live. 

Early dividends are provided by ‘‘tapping to death” 400 of the 600 trees we originally 
plant to each acre, and the 200 trees remaining for permanent yield will produce « year 
at least 2 pounds of rubber each, at a net profit of 60 cents a pound. These sta 
vouched for by the Government reports of the United States and Great Britain—t 
reliable sources of information in the world. 

This means, on your five-share investment, a "9 and certain income ot $1 
year, or $2 400 a year on 10 shares, or better still, 25 shares will yield you $6,000 a year. 
Of course, a single share can be secured on the same advant: 1geous ‘basis. Here is tl 
opportunity for people of moderate means to secure an investment in a ne i 
profitable industry, that is already attracting the attention of great capitalists. 







































Already over 4,000 shares in this Company have been sold, and remember, there are but 
6,000 shares altogether. The work at the plantation, owing to the even and unchanging 
climate of the semi-tropics, is progressing rapidly. Shares will positively not be sold at the 
present price after those in the present series are closed out. Then a sharp rise ia price will 
be made without further notice. 
























Cra a 
Every possible safeguard surrounds this investment. The State Street Trust Co 
to our property in Mexico as trustee. We agree to deposit with them the money paid f 
with them sworn statements as to the devel. pment of the property. This company als pact 
stock. You are fully protected from loss in case of death or in case of lapse of payment, 
pension of payments for go days any time you may wish. Furthermore, we agree to loan y 
We can prove to you that the five sharesin this investment, paid for in small monthly 
youan average return of twenty-five per cent.on your money during the 
Payment, and will then bring you $100 a month for more thana lifetime. | 
yourself, not to wealth, but to what is far better, a competency for future years, when pe 
able to earn it. Payments of $4.00 per month the first year and smaller payments thereafter will 
If you will write us at once, full and concise information proving every stateme 
furnishe ed at ourexpense, This information will quic kly put you in close t 
of our plan, Your every request will receive immediate attention, Write us1 


Mutual Rubber Production Company 
82 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Book of One Hundred Houses 


4to Cloth, $3.20 net; By mail, $3.40. Beautifully Illustrated. 


This volume contains descriptions and pictures of the best houses that have been one ited in THe H & BEAUTIFUL since 
it started five years ago. It isa companion volume to ‘‘ Successful Houses,’’ which has proved so helpfu r subs ers. Here 
each room in the house is described, and appropriate decorations suggested. In ‘‘One Hun = 
one hundred complete houses which are furnished throughout in good taste. The great number c 
description of every kind of building, from a modest city flat to a country estate. 
handsomely printed and bound. 





It has an illustration early every page, and is 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR THE PUBLISHERS 





HERBERT S. STONE @ CO. - ll Eldredge Court, Chicago 


Always mention THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL when writing to advertis 





PICTURE-MOLDINGS 


By ELIZABETH EMERY 


| P WAHE placing of the picture-molding has much 
to as with the apparent proportions of g 
Very high walls seem lower when 
} the molding is dropped and the ceiling 
brought down to meet it. But. this is 
iny instances an undesirable arrangement, 
one that does not suit the decorative 
‘ f many rooms. It is. effective in a 
| room if the molding is regarded simply ag 
rchitectural part of the room and not used 
und under some conditions it is suit. 
Ceilings are lower than they 
| were ten and fift 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 


room 


ther rooms 
ifteen years ago and the complicated 
{ the side wi: ill once in vogue are se ldom 


private houses. Modern rooms are usually 
with a wooden cornice, which serves also 
picture-molding. With this arrangement 
divided, unless some highly decora- 

s desire od rhe undivided wall, whether 
figured, makes for both beauty and repose. 
vyoode! cornice adds some ~what to the 
xpense in house-building, but the extra 


i 
y is re than justified by the result 
\ MIiIWOrkK, which includes window 
iseboards or wainscots, 


With 
casings, 
mantels and 
ngs, the room is more than half completed, 
l treatment should not be a difficult 
This is where the home-maker of 1904 
I than her sister of 1890 or of an 
he “trim” of her home, whether 
‘ is excellent. It is not only 
metic, but it is made without 
indintations that held 


re fortunate 
r date 


€ grooves and 


1 microbes and made necessary a continual 
re with the duster. Architects have perhaps 
need less by the sanitary side of the 


than by that of beauty, but 
attained the other. 
mparatively low ceiling and the 
long to the very modern house. Many 
re living in older houses and have to solve 
decoration that are unknown to the 
e newer structure. The most difficult 
to treat is that of about twenty years 
its extremely high walls and its stuccoed 


in striving 
ne they have 


won len 





iled ceiling. The stenciled ceiling may be 
ed, but nothing short of remodeling can 
the high wall, which is fourteen or fifteen 


r possibly eighteen feet in height. ‘The room 


e treated in studio fashion, its high walls 
ind covered with a strong, plain tone 
te » the ceiling. Over the ceiling a 


tint of the color may be 
ng scarcely a break in the scheme. 
ice, which is usually elaborate and 


same 





whe he room was originally decorated, 
everal colors, may be calcimined either 
ter or the stronger color, according ° 
tructior If it is very gingerbre: ady, 


the lighter color, for it will then be * 
If it is composed of a series of bands 
ves, it better be the darker shade. On 


there is no picture-molding. Pictures 
the wall without cord. ‘There is 

it getting a low effect High cup- 

| cabinets, and chairs and settles with 


ire de liberately chosen. 

treat this room is to divide 
1 use for the upper third a very decora- 
room with a fifteen-feet side 
ered two-thirds of the wav with brown 
that with a paper ¢ arrying 
orse-chestnuts greens, and 


way to 
ner One 


ind above 


in browns, 





Between the grass-cloth and the paper 
shelf finished below with a_picture- 
which are hung a few pictures. 
| ther room of similar dimensions is papered 


elit ie fiber and above a wide mol ling 


| having a design in growing corn, life 
corn being in a conventionalized design 
| tans against a blue sky. ‘The black 
| oodwork in both rooms has not been 
Che furniture in these rooms is on long, 

The windows are made to seem lower 

ver device They are high and narrow 

level with the doors. Panels of deep 

lass are fitted to the upper portions, the 

lves being on a line with the shelf. The 

tain is hung below. The eve. held by the 

ch is the exact shade of the wall, fails 
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to note at first glance the soft glass above, and 
when discovered, the result is pleasing in every 
way. The glass panels are bound in bands of 
metal and hang from hooks. The depth of the 
window is such that no inconvenience is felt in 
jowering or raising the sash. ; 

These rooms are described briefly, as they offer 
suggestions in the treatment of the ugly room with 
the high ceiling. 


UNCOMFORTABLE CHAIRS 


NCOMFORTABLE chairs are an outrage 

against taste and temper, yet they exist 

in many forms. ‘There is the chair with 

the low back that ends just where 

support is most necessary. ‘There is 
the chair with the high seat that should be sold 
only with a foot-rest. There is the chair with 
the carved back that should be accompanied by 
a head-rest, for it displays at the top, on a line 
with the occupant’s cranium, a bunch of grapes 
or a rampant lion. 

There are other chairs that might be mentioned, 
chairs with arms that are too high, or so low that 
they are of no earthly use; chairs that are so wide 
in the seat that a cushion is necessary to fill out 
the space; chairs with backs that are out of line 
and throw the body too far forward. Cooks should 
be willing to eat their own dishes, and chair- 
makers should be compelled to sit in their own 
chairs—or at least to ‘‘try’’ them before sending 
them out into the world. Some of the mission 
pieces are built on dimensions that would doubtless 
afford comfort to a race of giants, but they scarcely 
meet the needs of ordinary mortals. As a rule 
the seats of the chairs are too high and those of 
the davenports and settles too wide and often too 
low. The colonial furniture-makers were masters 
of comfort. Their chairs with few exceptions are 
perfectly proportioned and extremely comfortable. 
The old sofas and davenports are so constructed 
that pillows to brace the human back are not 
necessary. The wooden back is in its right place 
and meets every requirement. Reproductions of 
old pieces are not always exact in their dimensions. 
A free colonial copy is usually a poor thing, having 
none of the grace of the original and little of its 
comfort. Avoid reproductions, unless they repro- 
duce. 

The dining-room chair is often the greatest 
offender, and it is in this room, more than any 
other, where comfort should be supreme. It is 
trying to sit in an uncomfortable chair during a 
brief call, but it is an agony to sit on a slippery 
leather chair of faulty proportions during a long 
dinner. Chairs of this ilk kill wit and ruin digestion. 
Hostesses whose dinners are failures should inspect 
their dining-room chairs. The fault may not lie 
with the cook. 


CONCERNING CORNERS 


™ ORNERS of closets, corners of rooms 
where cobwebs lurk, corners of the coffee- 
pot, the bread-box, the ice-chest; corners 
of the dripping-pans, corners beneath the 
sink and bath-tub, corners beneath the 
register and behind the cellar door! If some kind 
philanthropist would but devote himself to a scheme 
for eliminating corners from housework he would be 
blessed throughout the ages. It is quite possible, 
however, that corners fulfill a great mission in life, 
in the development of the housekeeping conscience. 
The joy of house-cleaning, never perhaps to be fully 
tasted in perfection by the masculine palate, is for 
women not only the satisfaction of a difficult task 
in the background, it is a deep inner joy compounded 
of that virtue which realizes to the full its own per- 
lections, and that other consciousness, that one’s 
remotest recesses will bear investigation. Every 
corner has at last been visited, investigated, over- 
hauled, and it is debatable whether some of the 
great calls of life, such as a call to missionary work 
in Cathay or trained nursing in the Russo-Japanese 
war, for example, bear a more profound satisfaction 
in their train. Jesting aside, does not the weary 
housewife often need to be cheered by Lowell’s 
bracing phrase, no matter to what humble tasks 
applied? 
“Life may be given in many ways, 
And loyalty to Truth be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the field 
So bountiful is Fate.” 




















SOME LIBRARY SURVEYS 


is the title of a new booklet containing a 
number of interior views suggesting attractive 
plans for home libraries @Quipped with the 


Globe-Wernieke Elastic Bookcase | 


Copy mailed free on request with our complete 


Catalog No. 1041 


Giving, prices on woods in SIX di/ferent 
Jinishes and with PLAIN, FRENCH -BEVEL PLATE 
and LEADED GLASS DOORS. 


The Globe-Wernieke Co. 
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ANOTHER GRAUSTARK 


ROLAND OF ALTENBURG 


By EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 
12mo. $1.50 
There has been no really great success in fiction for many months; books by well- 
known authors have been disappointments, and the reading public is now keen for 


A RATTLING GOOD NOVEL—“ Roland” is that kind of a book 
AT YOUR DEALER’S OR 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO. : - - - CHICAGO 
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JOHN L. NELSON & BRO. 


48 JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 


Latest Fall Effects in Exclusive 


Wall Papers, Cretonnes, Chintzes, 
Draperies, etc. 









Decorative work executed throughout the United 
States and Canada. ‘Residence, Hotel, and Apart- 
ment Decorations a Specialty 













Write for color schemes and suggestions on decorations for single room 
or entire house; also our booklet, ‘‘ Your Home ’’—an aid to beautify it. 


Correspondence Invited. 


DECORATORS 














Tue House BEAUTIFUL is not only a general stimulus to 
all lovers of beauty in the home, but a valued practical manual 
to very many people who are planning alterations and renova- 
tions.—inneapolts Journal. 








Deafness 
Can Be Cured 


I Have Made the Most Marvelous Dis- 
covery for the Positive Cure of Deaf- 
ness and Head Noises and I Give 
the Secret Free. 


With This Wonderful, Mysterious Power I Have 
Made People Deaf for Years Hear the Tick 
of a Watch in a Few Minutes. 


Send Me No Money- Simply Write Me About Your 
Case and I Send You the Secret by Return 
Mail Absolutely Free. 

After years of research along the lines of the deeper scien- 
titic mysteries of the occult and invisible of Nature-forces I 
have found the cause and cure of deafness and head noises, 
and I have been eaabled by this same mysterious knowledge 
and power to give to many unfortunate and suffering persons 







ve. 


1 Have Demonstrated that Deafness Can Be Cured— 
Dr. Guy Clifford Powell. 


perfect hearing again; and I say to those who have thrown 
away their money on cheap apparatus, salves, air-pumps, 
washes, douches and the list of innumerable trash that is 
otfered the public through flaming advertisements, I can and 
will cure youto stay cured. I ask no money. My treatment 
method is one that is sosimple it can be used in your own home. 
You can investigate fully, absolutely free, and you pa) for it 
only after you are thoroughly convinced that it will cure 
you, as it has thousands of others, It seems to make no differ- 
ence with this marvelous new method how long you have been 
deaf nor what caused your deafness, this new treatment will 
restore your hearing quickly and permanently. No matter 
how many remedies have failed you—no matter how many doc- 
tors have pronounced your case hopeless, this new magic 
method of treatment will cure you. I provethis to your entire 
satisfaction before you pay a cent for it. Write today and I 
will send you full information absolutely free by return mail. 
Address Dr. Guy Clifford Powell, 1208 Auditorium Building, 
Peoria, Ul. Remember, send no money—simply your name 
and address. You will receive an immediate answer and 
full information by return mail. 
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ALICE E. NEALE 


I 1OI-1102-1103-1104 Venetian Bldg. | 
34 WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 
AND 
22 THIRTY-THIRD STREET WEST 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 
NEW YORK CITY 
Interiors Designed, Decorated 


and Furnished. 


A Specialty made of 
Country Houses. 


SPECIAL STUFFS 


Selections made for all Interior 
Work. 


Rugs, Porcelain and Antique Silver. 
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with heavy lock, trim 
Made in five sizes. Prices very low 
Shipped from factory to home on approval 
Write for booklet, 
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Dept. A. STATESVILLE, N. C. 
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CURTAINS 

In a large living-room, papered with 

rain, to curtain with inexpensive materia] 


row windows reaching the nine and one-hali 
ling. After turning three and four inch 


the sides and bottom of yard-wide éer 
hed on two and one-half inch bands of 
lored linen. ‘Two of these curtains hang 
ndow, clearing the sill. Across the top 
ling beyond the window six inches op 
hangs a twenty-inch valance of blue 
taffeta. On either side long curtains 
naterial reach the sill. H. P. D, 
KITCHEN FURNISHINGS 
urnishings within the reach of every 
osed cupboards containing cooking uten- 
covered shelves, glass candy jars hold- 
dried fruits, and similar articles. Sink 
ly covered with white oilcloth look 
Behind the range, zinc sheeting, 
w, outlined in blue, imitating. tiling. 
‘ Screw-eyes beneath a_ shelf for 
es a hunt in the knife-box. On swing- 
nder the cupboard set boxes for hold- 
s, saving steps to the cellar. A high 
nple waste basket are much appreci- 
Lid J. M. W. 


A LIVING-ROOM 


ractive liv Ing-room Was remodeled with 
nditure A room 12x18, with large 
it one side and opposite double 


iding into the hall. A fireplace at one 


ozvy by built-in seats, cushioned in 

he other end casement windows are cut, 
oss the entire end. ‘The woodwork is 
(,reen fabricona covers the walls 
e impossible floor makes a founda- 
Ruthed net curtains are hung next 


+} 


vellow silk hangings rive the needed 
oO. WLA 


BOOKCASES 


was needed for our den, but as 
r space available, we turned to the 
f shelves was nailed to the wall five 
ner, then a shelf was put up on 

ng from the corner to these shelves 
vith its head decapitated to make 
length of the shelf stands beneath, 
] gay Indian blanket. From the 
hung Indian pottery and Indian 

the w ill Oo. W. A. 

A LIVING-ROOM IN BROWN 

room in shades of brown is very 
ly kept clean. The walls are tinted 
into a cream ceiling. Woodwork is 
d walnut. with rubbed finish. The 
uff brick, and built into a corner. 
\rabian net hang straight. The old 
ture is upholstered in brown, gold, 


ired damask. The rug is in the same 
he etchings on the walls have wide, 
rames. A low gilt chair and brass 
the touch of brightness which 
eautiful room. F. L. C. 


A HALL SEAT 

from the conventional and usually 
in eight-foot hall a seat was built, 
ited flounce and cushion of green 
urlap is carried up three feet at 
ndtoa burlap covered shelf holding 
pewter, brass and inlaid things which 
ships of early New England brought 
tels of the keeping-room \ couple of 
ne of a tapestry in dull shades, and 4 

ne, add to the comfort of the seat. 

L. M. R. 
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THE LOG HOUSE 


An old log house, with mud-chinked walls, hand- 
hewn joists and batten doors was improved for a 
summer home. The low-eaved upper room made 
higher by a gambrel roof, in which was set a case- 
ment window, was without inside finish, the sheath- 
ing and rafters planed. ‘The log walls of the lower 
room were plastered a rough gray, the ceiling 
boxed in with pine, a panel in the center, bordered 
with cherry molding, which also covered the four 
diagonal joists of the ceiling outside the panel. A 
four-inch cherry band surmounted the low walls. 
The high mantel and all other woodwork was 
painted white. The interior of the rough weather- 
board kitchen was covered, the ceiling with cream 
muslin, the side walls with flowered chintz, and 
converted into a bedroom. The one squatty 
window curtained with apple-green, ruffled with 
white; toilet-table likewise. All furnishings green, 
white, yellow, and gray. M. P. 


A YELLOW BEDROOM 


A very attractive single bedroom was furnished 
last year at a minium cost, walis kalsomined a 
clear vellow, woodwork stained cherry and polished, 
carpet a small patterned ingrain, with colors of 
walls and woodwork, a ‘‘Priscilla’”’ curtain of yellow 
dotted Swiss, black iron bedstead, with heavy 
brass mountings, home-made bolster and flounced 
cover of floral striped chintz; chiffonnier, dressing 
table (an antique), and rocker of mahogany. A 
three-cornered board covered with white oilcloth 
fitted into a corner of the dressing-room, and 
having a chintz curtain hung from a rod, is the 
washstand with yellow china thereon. L.M.R 


BEEHIVES 


A friend has three beehives on her lawn rhey 
look picturesque under their thatched roof, which 
rests on posts and is thatched with oat straw. A 
layer of straws two inches thick is placed along 
the front edge, at right angles with it, and nailed 
down with strips of leather. The next layer over- 
laps this, like shingles, hiding the strips. There 
are perhaps five layers before the ridgepole is 
reached, where the other thatch is met and the 
straws are evenly trimmed. At Christmas the 
owner sends little boxes of honey in the comb to 
her friends St 


KITCHEN WALLPOCKET 


An adaptation of the sewing-room wallpocket 
described in the August number of House Brav- 
TIFUL has long been a convenience in our kitchen 
A strip of denim 18x27 inches serves as a founda- 
tion for two rows of pockets, the lower numbering 
four. and the upper one six. The larger pockets 
receive kitchen hand towels, dish wipers, table 
and lunch box napkins, and the smaller ones pud- 
ding cloths, string, and various small articles in 
frequent demand. E. B. R. 


A GREEN DINING-ROOM 


My dining-room was a nightmare, with yellow 
grained woodwork and figured paper. I painted a 
soft dull green in a dull finish, papered in a lighter 
shade of ingrain, with landscape frieze that har- 
monizes perfectly The shelves over the four doors 
are filled with willow-pattern china. Plants in the 
window, dotted Swiss curtains at the door and 
window, with old-fashioned flounce and tabs of 
blue and white cretonne. The pictures are engra\ 
ings or gray photographs, some in black and some 
with silver frames An old mahogany sideboard 
with silver and glass helps make a very pretty, 
cool, and restful room. B. H.R. 


PICTURES 


We are taking down and putting away almost 
all our pictures. We are tired of so many subjects 
and so many frames to arrest the eye. The rooms 
seem now more restful than before, and there is 
more sense of space. Our choice of pictures re- 
tained depends not so much upon the subject, 
although none of the subjects are painful, as upon 
the coloring. Each picture gathers light into 
itself, and seems to have grown and blossomed on 
the wall like a flower on its stalk. In one room 
with blue walls we have gray photographs in silver 
frames, ; M. L. B. B. 








Dealers in Artistic 


For 


IFFANY & Co. 


Diamond and Gem Merchants, Gold 
and Silver Smiths, Stationers and 
Merchandise 


Brides and Bridesmaids 


WEDDING 
STATIONERY 


Marriage announce- 
ments, invitations 
for house or church 
weddings, admission 
cards, etc., that are 
correct in phrase- 


ology, superior in 





workmanship and 





in many beautiful 


particular 
qualities of 


are distinctly individual 


Designs and Prices 


Tiffany & Co. invite attention to their 
large stock of rich gem jewelry now ready 
for the fall and winter season, notably 
ropes, collars and necklaces of pearls. 
Brooches, corsage ornaments, lavallieres, 
sautoirs, storachers, tiaras, rings, etc., 
combinations 
diamonds and other precious stones. 


Many of the pieces are designed with 
reference to the 
the rare gems _ selected, 
and the beautiful effects thus produced 
in character 


upon 


Souvenirs for Bridesmaids and Ushers 


in shapes approved 
by refined taste. 


Samples and prices 
upon request 


of Wedding certificates 
engrossed and illu- 
minated on parch- 
ment arranged as a 
scroll or in folio form 
with white morocco 
cover, gold mono- 


gram, etc 


unusual 


request Correspondence 


solicited 





$5, 10 io 25 upward 


etc., for ushers 


Gold bangles, bracelets, brooches, rings, stick 
pins, etc., of novel and fitting designs, 


Also zold scarf pins, sleeve links, pearl cravat giving complete 
pins, silver cigarette cases, match boxes, 


Tiffany & Co.’s 
1904 Blue Book 


list and range of 
prices, sent without 
charge to any 
address 











~ Union Square New York 




















Tiffany & Co. are strictly retailers. 


They never sell to other dealers 
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BEDROOM WASHSTAND 


In a bedroom lacking space for a commode, 
the inner side of a closet door was fitted with two 
shelves, one above another, for washbowl and 
pitcher, respectively, a circular hole cut in each 
shelf allowing the articles to rest at sufficient depth 
to remain undisturbed by swinging of the door. 
An oilcloth ‘‘splasher’’? was fastened above the 


bowl, a wire soap and brush rack hung in the 

center, and a three-arm towel rack screwed at one 

side. E. B. R. 
PILLOWS 


I have learned two things about pillows. One 
is, that to give sofa-pillows the proper plumpness, 
the cover must measure an inch less each way than 
the tick. The otherisin regard to the care of bed- 
pillows. Cases of white cotton, over the tick, be- 
neath the pillow-slip, will keep the ticks clean in 





} 


definitely, and also make the pillows look whiter, 


as the tick stripes will not show These under- 
cases can be removed and laundered as often as 
necessary. G. C. 


CLEANING CURTAINS 

Midwinter curtain-washing was avoided by the 
following method Che material was bobbinet;: the 
dust was shaken out, then a half curtain was 
loosely placed into a strong, large paper bag, and 
a pint of corn-meal sprinkled through it. The bag, 
securely tied, was thoroughly agitated from every 
direction for ten minutes After this, the curtain 
was shaken in the open air and allowed to hang 
there awhile Fresh meal was used for every cur- 
tain. the color of the meal testifving to the 
amount of grime removed. When rehung the cur- 
tain had the appearance of just having been laun- 
dered. M.C 
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The Acme of Piano Quality 

—the most modern achievement 

in the production of musical tone. 
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@_ By our easy payment plan, every family in 
moderate circumstances can own: VOSE 
piano. We allow a liberal price for ‘old instru- 
ments in exchange, and deliver the piano in 
your house free of expense. You can deal with 
us at a distant point the same as in Boston. 
@, Send for catalogue and fuli information. 
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Distinc- 
tion in 
Stained 
GLASS 


And leaded windows is 
possible, even if the de- 
sign is most simple, if 
we will consult with us. 
Ne employ the ablest 
artists and colorists and 
our work has a high rank 
in the esteem of compe- 
tent architects. If you 
are building or interested 
in the embellishment of 
your home or any other 
Cuilding, you should see 
our produc tions. 

We submit samples, 
photographs, and designs 
on request. Write for our 

‘Question Blank” and 
printed matter; of great 
assistance in the selection 
of suitable designs. 


The Flanagan &» 


Biedenweg Co. 


61 Illinois Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Willard Style 
Clock 


Like illustration, mahog- 
any finish case, hand- 
painted glass panels, 
“frames for these panels 
laid with gold leaf, eight- 
day weight movement. 
A first-class time-keeper. 
Shipped by freight, pre- 
paid, to any part of the 
United States upon re- 
ceipt of $30.00. 

Same clock with plain 
mahogany finish frames 
for the glass panels, 


$25.00. 


We also make this style 
of clock in a variety of 
finishes at $15.00 and 


upwards. 


Killam & Co. 


12 Baptist Street 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 











Standard 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
Baths & One Piece Lavatories 
: eC) pe 


F you equip your house with “Standard” Porcelain Enameled Baths and One-Piece Lavatories, 
not only will it be worth more to you in actual money, because of these fixtures, when you 
come to sell, but you will also have what is more vitally important,—the constant assurance 

that it is absolutely sanitary while you are living in it. 


If you are thinking of having a new bath or lavatory or entire new bathroom equip- 
ment, you will find our elaborately illustrated handbook, ‘* MODERN BATH- 
ROOMS,”’ of the greatest help. It gives expert advice on every phase of the 
subject and shows many attractive rooms, giving approximate cost of each fixture in 
detail with suggestions for decoration. Sent free on request, together with our 
dainty booklet, ** For Beauty’s Sake,” which describes the “Stardard” Portable 
Shower and tells of the close relation of shower bathing to health and vigor. 
The fixtures shown in this illustration are Copley Lavatory and Sitz Bath 
CAUTION—Every piece of Staedard” Ware bears our guarantee “GREEN and GOLD’ 
trade mark Staedaed® cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade mark are on the 
a Ware es substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the 


cunthunaes east Standard Sanitary WM fp. Co.: 


rd Big 8 oa w ot st 
nw: 22H Dept. S, PITTSBURG, PA. 
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every point. 





The 


Poor Taste of the Rich 


The Christmas House BeauTirut will contain the first article of a series showing wherein large 
incomes fail to make “successful houses.”’ 
persons of moderate means is furnished and decorated in better taste, with more harmony and 
more real beauty than the houses of well-known millionaires. 
is bad. The coming issues of Tue House Beautirut will tell them with pictures to illustrate 


For months we have been gathering material for these sensational articles. You 
cannot afford to miss them. 


THE POOR TASTE OF THE RICH IN THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





You cannot buy taste. Many a 


a home belonging to 


Most people do not know what 


4 At All News-stands—20 cents a copy 
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R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO. 


» PRINTERS, CHICAGO 














A WHOLE YEAR F O! 10 CENTS 


THE WoMAN’s MAGAZINE, of St. Louis, is now the greatest Maga- 
zine in the world, having One Million Five Hundred Thousand 


(1,500,000 ) subscribers , almost double the 
number of subscribers any other magazine 
or newspaper in the world has. Each issue 
is filled with splendid stories, beautiful en- 
gravings, special departments of Floricul- 
ture, Fancy Work, Fashions, Household, 
Health and Beauty, Poultry, Garden, etc. 

There is a reason why THE WOMAN’S 
MAGAZINE has more than double the 
number of subscribers that any other 
publication in the world has: if a reader 
of THE WomAN’s MAGAZINE wishes to 
know anything about the latest styles, 
THAT month’s issue gives them; if some 
bug is destroying her plants, THAT 
month’s issue tells her what it is and how 
to get rid of it; if fruits are to be pre- 
served, THAT month’s issue tells all 
about them. THE WomAN’s MAGAZINE 


ibscrit sh every home in America to receive 


M AGA rder that it may go into your home, 
we will send you THE WOMAN'S 
MAGAZINE 


A Whole Year 
For Ten Cents 


and if you do not like it after you 
have received it for three months, 
we will return your 10 cents and 
stop sending it. You will have had 
it three months for nothing. This 
ows very plainly that we know you will 
pleass d with THE Woman's MaGa- 

NI You will never be willing to dis- 
ue it. In fact, we know you will be 


hted you will also get your friends 


always tells its readers what they want 2 to subscribe. No other magazine gives as 
to know at the right time. From 96 to uch for five times the price we ask you. 
138 columns each issue of splendid pic- — _ Do not confuse THE WOMAN'S 


tures, interesting stories, useful informa- 
tion: Flowers, the Garden, Lace Making, 
Embroidery (with new and beautiful pat- 
terns each month that amy woman can printed on fine paper, carefully 
make), Cooking Recipes, Fashions, Poul- Tens of thousands of our readers é t e dited oot beautifully illustrated, 
try, Pets, Household Decoration, Pyro- 1 is better than most magazines sold 
graphy, Curious Facts, Health and Beauty columns; each issue supplies  { s the pr ve offer it to you. Our offer to refund 
reading for the whole family. } fy ifter three months’ trial is a guarantee 
THE WoMAN’s MAGAZINE never permits misleading advertisements t zit 1 to make. 

to appear in its columns and absolutely protects its readers so that they I thousands isited our great building this year. It 
are not defrauded by catch-penny schemes. No whiskey or nasty medica! : t tiful 1 this country and the finest publishing 
ads. are ever seen in the columns of THE WOMAN’s MAGAZINF. It is int d, ar d ' r cash at a cost of over a half a million 
clean, wholesome, and bright. A single issue is worth more than th t tion of 


THE WOMAN’ Ss MAGAZINE 


During the World’s Fair, tens of thousands of our readers were taken caré 
erected for our readers at a cost of over $30,000. The readers of Tit WOMAN 
interesting feature. It is telling them now about the great MAIL BANK, vy 
belongs to our readers. 

The readers of THE WOMAN’S MAGAZINE always know how to do things; t 
contains plain, easily understood articles, telling more good things about Flowers a 
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